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MILES STOPPING 
YOUR 
ANOTHER FAR-REACHING FROM 


very recently, you wanted the 
convenience traveling great distances 
without changing your coolant, your 
vehicle would have the camel—a 
choice which would quite impractical, 
say, for commute the freeway. 


But thanks the inspired thinking 
scientists Texaco, there’s now 150,000- 
mile coolant for cars. It’s miles ahead 
most conventional coolants because 
lasts five times longer. fact, could 
very well last for the life your car. 


Our thirst for innovation doesn’t stop 
there. also developed system 
coolants for trucks that’s good for 
600,000 miles, and we’re working 
fuels for the future that will help save 
energy and the environment letting 
drivers travel unprecedented distances 
single tank gasoline. 


Although the noble camel has been 
around for centuries, think it’s got lot 
catching do. find out more, 
stop www.texaco.com. And see how 


our relentless pursuit energy will keep 
the world running, this century and 
centuries yet come. 
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Joan Konner 


Isaacs, the quintessential 
newspaper editor, 

rich and full controversy and 
accomplishment. earlier generation 
journalists knew Isaacs well when, 
from 1935 1971, was the execu- 
tive editor the managing editor 
the Star, the 
Times, the St. Louis Star-Times, The 
Louisville Times, and The Courier- 
Journal. His colleagues the 
Columbia Graduate School 
Journalism saw him closer range 
Editor Residence from 1970 1980, 


when was one the most popular 
teachers and provocative writer 
for the Columbia Journalism Review. 

newspapering said, came 
anything else.” published his first 
where was raised. Without finish- 
school sports correspondent for the 
Indianapolis Star 16, and rose 
city editor 24, news editor 25, and managing editor 27. 

some his friends noted memorial service 
tions newspapering. was the first use the six-column 
format for enhanced readability. commissioned daily 
book reviews. banned press junkets, gifts, lavish enter- 
taining, and other freebies from news and that 
integrating newsrooms, hiring the Louisville papers’ first 
black reporter 1961. helped pioneer prominent correc- 
tion columns. appointed the first in-house ombudsman 
more than thirty years ago; now the Organization News 
around the world. 

Linda Raymond, who occupies that job the Courier- 
Journal, wrote his death, “Isaacs was sometimes crude and 
profane and often passionate. And his passions were for 
Associated Press Managing Editors, vigorously defended 
press freedoms and criticized press failings. “I’m evange- 
list,” told the American Society Newspaper Editors 
when became its president. 


ing high school, became high- 

Columbia, editor Isaacs was responsible for many innova- 

policy became standard top publications. was leader 

Ombudsmen lists more than 100 members and associates 

newspaper ethics, accuracy, and fairness. president the 
Norm Isaacs was the guiding force and the last chairman 


Norman Isaacs 


Passion 


(1977-82) the National News Council, 
which investigated, publicized, and 
judged complaints against news outlets. 
The council eventually died lack 
support from some major news organiza- 
tions, but talk reviving continues 
this day. 

get idea Norm’s personality, 
here are three his quotes, delivered 
least partly jest: 

may wrong, but I’m never 
doubt.” 

good job it.” 

And when close relative complained 
getting ulcer: “We Isaacses don’t 
get ulcers give them.” 

Says one his former students, E.R. 
Shipp, now Pulitzer Prize-winning 
columnist for the New York Daily News 

and faculty member Columbia’s 

Graduate School Journalism: “He was 

not warm and fuzzy guy, least not 

the classroom. But came suspect 
there was softer side under that crusty 
exterior. was the closest thing the 
J-school had Professor Kingsfield” 
the character The Paper Chase played John Houseman. 

And from another former student, Tom Rosenstiel, now 
director the Project for Excellence Journalism: “Here 
was this old guy tweed jacket and kind bad shoes. 
Pretty soon his was the only class that mattered.” 

newsroom and classroom, Isaacs preached the need 
improve journalism and raise ethical standards. wor- 
ried that some journalists were earning public disdain. 
maintain,” said, “that are hated anywhere 
because have failed maintain the proper standards.” 

journalist and teacher, critic and champion the 
press, Norm Isaacs went far preserve those standards, and 
advance them. 

like the title Columbia Journalism Review. After all, you’re 
publishing media review, you can’t get better first name 
than Columbia. But Journalism not only our middle name, it’s 
also our primary focus. with this issue, are introducing 
new logo. aims present our full name more forcefully and 
highlight JOURNALISM. The logo uses 150 point helvetica 
black italic type. Like the many other design innovations 
recent issues, the three-dimensional logo was designed our 
art director, Nancy Novick, collaboration with the editors. 
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WORLDWIDE OPPORTUNITIES 
WITH BLOOMBERG 


ABERG NEWS 


you think you have what takes the best, think you’re just the person we’re looking for. 

Bloomberg, make easy for you make difference. Your ideas count and your talents matter. afford you 
ever-changing environment where two days are evér the same, and where individual production drives our growth. 
constantly seek those who want the best. Come where the strong survive and part our team. are 
seeking qualified candidates for the following worldwide opportunities: 


REPORTER POSITIONS: New York Banking Bond Derivatives Insurance Municipal Bonds Real Estate 
Detroit San Francisco Washington D.C. Economy(2) Banking Telecommunications 


EDITOR POSITIONS available all North American locations including Princeton (Headline Writer, Sports) 
Washington D.C. (Legal/Congressional, Telecommunications) 


OTHER POSITIONS: (Bureau Chief); (Magazine Editor, Sr. Editors Market Writers) 


Brussels/London Editors Companies News Market News Commodities/Oil Evenings Weekends 
Editors 


Dubai Commodities/Johannesburg Reporters 


Hong Kong/Jakarta/Kuala Lumpur/Seoul/Singapore/Sydney/Taipei/Tokyo 
Reporters Editors 


qualify for these Reporter qualify for these Editor opportunities, 
opportunities, require: require: 


years experience with major news 3-5 years experience editing financial 
agency, newspaper magazine copy with major news organization 


Expertise and sources Knowledge local economy and 
specific beats locations financial/commodity markets 


Ability cultivate sources Confidence with numbers and prices 
Confidence with numbers and prices Ability work under tight deadlines 


Knowledge local economy Capacity thrive under pressure 
and financial/commodity markets competitive environment 


Ability write with clarity and style Fluency local language preferred. 
under tight deadlines 


Capacity thrive under pressure 
competitive environment 


Fluency local languages where required 
Market-related journalism experience 


Please send resume/CV and writing clips to: Howard Horder, Human Resources Dept. 

BN-CJR, Bloomberg L.P., 499 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10022. Fax: (212) 940-1954; BIO omb Ar e 
e-mail: careers@bloomberg.com. Please specify position(s) interest and geographic 
preference(s). Qualified candidates will contacted. phone calls please. EOE M/F/D/V. 

Visit our website at: www.bloomberg.com 


Copenhagen/ Dublin/Frankfurt/London Reporters Currency Securities Industry Companies News 


©1998 Bloomberg 


Lima Reporters Mexico City Reporters (Mexico City based); Editors (New York City based) 


LIFETIME ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 


Jim Murray, Los Angeles Times 


TIMES MIRROR 
JOURNALISTS THE YEAR 


Sonia Nazario*, Joel Sappell*, Clarence Williams III*, 

Los Angeles Times, Carolyn Cole, Los Angeles Times, Viorel 
Florescu*, Laurie Garrett*, Newsday, Peter Bengelsdorf, 
Newsday, Marego Athans*, Mike Bowler*, David Folkenflik*, 
Stephen Henderson*, Kathy Lally*, Howard Libit*, Debbie 
Price*, Larry Price*, The Baltimore Sun, Scott Higham, 
Walter Roche, The Baltimore Sun, Christian Potter Drury, 
The Hartford Courant, Wendy Warren, The Morning Call, 
Tom Ryan, The Advocate, John Breunig, Paul Desmarais, Bruce 
Hunter, J.A. Johnson, Jr., Sara Schaefer, Greenwich Time 


TIMES MIRROR 
EDITOR THE YEAR 


Todd Smith*, Times Mirror Magazines 


TIMES MIRROR 
INNOVATION PRIZES 


The Baltimore Sun, Reading 

Tony Barbieri, Bruce Barwick, Robert Benjamin, John Carroll, 
Marvina Dail, Carol Dreyfuss, Mary Esmond, Marcia Goldman, 
Nancy Hauswald, Darlene Hutchinson, Luwanda Jenkins, 
Mary Junck, Kim Marcum, Bill Marimow, Scott Moores, Kevin 
Naff, Stephen Proctor, Hilary Schneider, Ross Settles, 
Jacqueline Thomas, Dion Thompson, Mike Waller 


The Baltimore Sun, Brand Builders 
Kerry Carroll, Mary Esmond, Michael Gabriele, Jeanne 
Robinson, Suzette Sherin-Desser, Kelly Swift 


The Baltimore Sun, Creating Core Customers 
Deborah Bennett, James “Jake” Bennett, Dwight Hanna, Lenora 
Howze, Scott Miller, Tim Pomeroy 


Los Angeles Times, Printing Press Dampening System 
Mark Agnew, Russell Christensen, Dennis Cole, Richard 


begins with 


editorial excellence 
and innovation. 


ANNOUNCING TIMES MIRROR’S 1998 AWARDS FOR OUTSTANDING 
JOURNALISM, EDITING AND INNOVATION. 


Fromel, Steve Grant, Clyde Hawkins, Roger Howe, Nate 
Lavender, Dan McKenzie, Bob Nelson, Rick Russell, Gordon 
Tomaske, John Wenzel 


Los Angeles Times, New Health Section 

Patrick Adams, Gina Albi, Steve Anderson, Toni Battle, Jan Berk, 
Bob Caputo, Jim Davis, Jennifer DeVore, Lorey Eisenberg, 
Glenn Geffcken, Gail Hyland-Savage, Nancy Massa, Phyllis 
Marsh, Nelson Matsukawa, Kelly Sole, Mark Teichrow, 
Michelle Williams, Maureen White 


Los Angeles Times Syndicate, Fortune Americas 
Beth Barber, Dylan Cohen, Jesse Levine, Gary Neeleman, 
Ryan Stephens 


The Morning Call, Home Tour Show 
Gretchen Csrenko, Elaine Hall, Mary Theresa Taglang 


Newsday, Long Island: Our Story* 
Peter Bengelsdorf, Paul Fleishman, Howard Schneider, Mary Wyman 


Newsday, Three-Part Newspaper 

Jayne Boden, Jon Borthwick, George Brandenberger, Mann 
Chun Chu, John Gotch, Gregory McDonald, Dorothy 
Jack Millrod, Thomas Pidgeon, Phyllis Singer, Glenn Stidham 


Times Mirror Magazines, The Sporting News Relaunch* 

Ken Amos, Fred Barnes, Amy Beadle, Michael Behrens, David 
Brickey, Michael Bruner, Robert Conti, Francis Farrell, 
Tom Funesti, Andrew Goldstein, Steve Guthrie, Bob Hille, 
Lesley Hunt, Marilyn Kasal, John Kastberg, Kathleen 
Kinkeade, Jack Kruyne, Don Liebling, Bill Marx, Mike Nahrstedt, 
Paul Nisely, Marcia Orovitz, Diane Potter, john Rawlings, 
Ian Wilkinson, Bill Wilson 


Times Mirror Magazines, Outdoor Life Strategy 

Bob Brown, Jim Carmichel, Michael Cassidy, Jennifer Cavaliere, 
Stephen Clow, Bob Cohn, Camille Cozzone-Rankin, Kathy 
Crowder, Tim DeLoe, Kim DeStefano, Jamus Driscoll, John 
Francesconi, Jerry Gibbs, Jason Klein, Chris Marcangelo, 
John Marquardt, Rohan McFarlane, Philip Monahan, Jeff Paro, 
Tom Pesik, Amy Pietrasanta, Deborah Pyle, Scheff, Donald 
Schulz, Nick Seifert, Kenneth Shapiro, Todd Smith, Martha 
Sturgeon, Barbara Taffuri, John Tebeau, Michael Ziegler 


Designates Chairman’s Award, which recognizes exceptional 
merit each category. 


Times Mirror 


was glad read David 
Shipler's May/June cover story 
would like expand his 
observations The Kansas City 
Star, where worked from 1971 
through 1983. 

Shipler's piece led readers 
believe that diversity the Star 
began 1977 with the hiring 
reporter Lewis Diuguid, who 
now columnist and associate 
editor the paper. know Lewis 
very well and I’m sure that the inter- 
view with Shipler, Lewis acknowledged 
those whose shoulders stands, 
just honor the memory staff writ- 
Mel Lewis the Star and observe 
with great pride the continued contribu- 
tions Helen Gott Gray, the paper’s 
religion editor. honor those African- 
American staffers recalls the contribu- 
tions blacks the editorial board 
the Star well the paper's naming 
the only black TV/radio columnist 

also like your readers know that 
sports editor Joe McGuff (who later 
became editor the Star), editor W.W. 
Baker, and editorial page editor James 
Scott diversified staffing the paper 
before diversity was the focus windy 
programs that “target” minorities. 

Finally, the 1956 picture the 
newsroom portrayed only the editorial 
board. You would have found least 
some women siaffers the camera had 
been turned the opposite direction 
the newsroom. And Jim Fisher, who 
probably growing crusty now, 
means the hidebound bigot Shipler 
portrayed him be. was, without 
ceremony prompting, one earli- 
est and most enduring friends The 
Kansas City Star. 


GERALD JORDAN 

Associate professor journalism 
The University Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


IN THE 


— 
al 


Progress? Yes, but 


see the problem 
frustrating the 
American Society 


errr 


wea 


tors. Sandra Rowe, 
editor the Port- 
land Oregonian 


and the society’s 


) 


outgoing 
dent, thinks minor- 

ity students pass over journalism 

favor more financially lucrative fields. 

Maybe, but money our only lure? 
Many working journalists (including, 
bet, most readers) went into this 
business for more than paycheck. 
the many years spent Syracuse 
Newspapers, minority colleagues 
often expressed desire cover urban 
beats, play watchdog, “help 
peopie.” 

don’t hear that campus. Oh, 
minority students want help their 
communities, but they seem think the 
way that become lawyers, 
social workers, African-American stud- 
ies majors. Maybe they’re right. But 
think journalists could argue good 
case for being field where they can 
make difference, maybe big differ- 
ence. Why don’t say that? 


ROBERT SMITH 
Adjunct instructor 
Northeastern University 
School Journalism 
Boston, Massachusetts 


TITANIC: THE NEWS STORY 


his opening paragraph “Murdoch’s 
Mean Machine” May/June), Russ 
Baker criticizes article wrote the 
New York Post about the phenomenon 
Titanic and its highly anticipated 
release China. the presentation 
the most successful commercial movie 
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history major communist country 
and its endorsement President Jiang 
Zemin isn’t news, then like Baker 
tell what is. 

The author suggests that because the 
Post owned the same company that 
owns Twentieth Century Fox, story 
“bore none the signs traditional 
reporting.” Had Baker used his journal- 
istic talents read the entire article, 
would have noticed the passage stating 
that “Fox division News Corp., 
which also owns the Post.” 

Would write the Titanic piece the 
same way had again? You 
bet. 


BILL HOFFMAN 
Senior writer 

New York Post 

New York, New York 


SEEING THE FOREST 


“Food Poisonings’ Phony Figure” 
Dan Wilson May/June 1998) 
curious example good intentions 
gone awry. authors current 
book the science and politics 
mad cow disease Cow U.S.A.: 
Could the Nightmare Happen 
examined the number food ill- 
nesses and related deaths each year 
the United States. The fact that 
there exists exact and accurate 
number because such information 
difficult assemble, and because 
research the subject has not been 
national priority. 

What virtually all sources have 
common that they place the number 
incidents sickness the millions 
and the number deaths the thou- 
sands. This the fundamental issue 
that matters, not the question 
whether the best estimate deaths 
should 5,000 7,000 rather than 
9,000. The true problem the fact that 
our health system unable better 
than roughly guesstimate the scale 
what is, all accounts, serious and 
growing health problem. 


SHELDON RAMPTON AND JOHN STAUBER 
Center for Media Democracy 
Madison, Wisconsin 


WHY WENT WRONG 


The unfortunate state American jour- 


nalism documented “Where 


Went Wrong” March/April) was 
precipitated many factors, including 
two you overlooked. 

One the proliferation so-called 
creative nonfiction the academy and 
the publishing world. Practitioners 
this art, many with little journal- 
ism training experience, suggest 
acceptable alter the facts search 
different truth. John Berendt, author 
Midnight the Garden Good and 
Evil, calls “rounding the corners.” 
[See “Why Midnight May Darker 
Than You Think,” May/June.] This 
practice has contributed the erosion 
journalistic standards and credibility. 

second factor the widespread 
phenomenon “turnstile journalism,” 
the revolving door between government 
and journalism. This has blurred the 
important distinction between those 
who govern and those privileged criti- 
cize their government. 

JAMES Ross 
Associate professor 
Northeastern University 
School Journalism 
Boston, Massachusetts 


FEAR FRANKFORT 


her letter “When Gannett Takes 
Over” November/December), Lisa 
Aug says The “Frankfort 
correspondent hardly recognized, 
much less feared.” 


The Columbia Journalism Review 
welcomes your thoughts and opinions. 
You can write at: 


Columbia Journalism Review 
Columbia University 
Journalism Building 

2950 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 10027 


Telephone: (212) 854 1881 
Fax: (212) 854 8580 
e-mail: 


You can find our Web site 
WWW.CIR.ORG 
you’d like consider your letter for 
publication, please include vour full 
name, street address, and telephone num- 
ber. Letters are, course, subject 
editing for clarity and space. 
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For the record, the newspaper has 
four not one correspondents 
Frankfort, the state capital. also have 
Louisville-based reporter/columnist 
who focuses state government issues. 
Together, the five have more than ninety 
years reporting experience. And 
increase the Frankfort staff during the 
biennial legislative sessions. 

can only presume that Tom Loftus, 
who was hired the Binghams 1984 
and has been our bureau chief for 
eleven years, the staffer Aug 
describes the paper’s unrecognizable 
and unfeared correspondent. She might 
get some disagreement that point. 

Kentucky’s former lottery president 
and ten other lottery officials might dis- 
agree. They lost their jobs direct 
result Loftus’s stories about their 
excesses. About dozen state contrac- 
tors might disagree. They lost their cor- 
porate charters and pleaded guilty 
illegally laundering campaign contribu- 
tions after their deeds were first 
exposed under Loftus’s byline. 

And the commanding general the 
Kentucky National Guard might dis- 
agree. was convicted perjury 
based part stories Loftus wrote 
about political fund-raising among 
Guard officers. 

Loftus also was part the team that 
won Pulitzer Prize 1989 for cover- 
age church bus crash that was the 
nation’s worst drunken-driving accident. 


BENNIE Ivory 

Executive editor/vice president, news 
The Courier-Journal 

Louisville, Kentucky 


THE TEACHER 


Joan Konner’s tribute Fred Friendly 
caught Fred perfectly. was lucky 
meet Fred World War India 
when both served the Army. Fred 
spoke our battalion about the terrible 
concentration camps liberated 1945. 
When went the FCC sixteen years 
later, Fred taught constantly. 

Through Fred Friendly’s talent, mil- 
lions Americans learned more about 
the Constitution than they learned 
school. 


NEWTON 

Former Commissioner 

Federal Communications Commission 
Chicago, Illinois 


isn’t nickname. isn’t generic for botulinum 


toxin, and isn’t verb. 


BOTOX® Purified Neurotoxin Complex drug that has 
made significant differences many patients’ lives. 


And, registered trademark Allergan. 


when you write about therapy, don’t make the 
mistake forgetting the proper way use the BOTOX 
trademark: adjective, and brand name. 


Botulinum Toxin Type 


ALLERCAN 


NOW TIME FOR OUR GOVERNMENT AND THE PRESS 
PAY ATTENTION THE “DARK ALLIANCE” STORY? 


“This book completely and absolutely 
confirms Gary Webb’s devastating 
series ... and brings light one the 
worst official abuses our nation’s 
history. all owe Gary Webb debt 
gratitude for his brave work.” 

U.S. Congresswoman 

WATERS 


GARY WEBB has been investigative 

reporter for years, focusing government 

and private sector corruption and winning 

more than journalism awards. Webb was 

one six reporters the San Jose Mercury News win 1990 Pulitzer 
Prize for their reporting northern California’s 1989 earthquake. DARK 
ALLIANCE based several years research and thousands pages 
source material, including previously unpublished interviews the author 
and wide range recently declassified government and court documents. 


Published Seven Stories Press Distributed bookstores exclusively 
Publishers Group West. order direct: 1-800-596-7437. ISBN: 1-888363-68-1; $24.95 Cloth 
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SPECIAL/THE WORKPLACE 


SOME 
ANN REILLY DOWD 


oyce Purnick, high-powered editor, 
set off sizzling controversy May 
when she told the all- female graduat- 
ing class Barnard College New 
York that absolutely convinced that 
would not the Metro editor the 
[New Times had had family.” 

She had become “the first woman 
run the largest department” the paper, 
said Purnick, because she had 
able put the twelve-hour days and 
seven-day weeks, “to become qualified 
and stay competitive.” Confessing her 
regret that she had “forfeited the chance 
have children” until “time had passed by,” 
Purnick, 52, who has been married for ten 
years former Times executive editor Max 
Frankel, urged the graduates think realis- 
tically about the difficult choice they must 
make “Family versus Profession.” The les- 
son her experience, she advised, this: 
“You have all.” 

Perhaps Purnick right. But the ten 
accomplished journalists with husbands and 
children featured here feel 
succeed mom and 
journalist though surely 
not easily, ways they 
once imagined. Some took 
time off early life raise 
family. Others worked 


@ 


out flexible schedule. 


Still others credit their 
husband for putting his 


ANN MCFEATTERS, 52, White House corre- 


spondent, Scripps Howard News Service, with: 


left, husband Dale; middle row, Dale, 19; 
top row, Kirsten, 14; and Matthew, 


You have well organized and husband your 
time. isn’t easy. But possible, and not only 
that, it’s necessary. The country afford 


have women opt out either work family. 
The world too competitive quit for few 
years and expect get back the treadmill. 


ing night shifts the 


What they all share zest for both jour- 
nalism and family, gritty determination 
strike their own balance, plus little luck and 
sense humor. But they have all? 
Mostly they’re too harried know. But, hey, 
they have any other way. Here’s 
sampler their wit and wisdom. 


Ann Reilly Dowd free-lance writer Wash- 
ington and mom Christopher, Mary, and 
Patrick, 11. 


DIANE REHM, 61, Host and executive producer 
the Diane Rehm Show, WAMU Washington, 
D.C., syndicated NPR, with: from left, David, 
37; Jennifer, 34; and husband John 

You can have all, but not all the same time 
.... achieve any profession these days, 
need give that profession our ail. achieve 
family takes the same kind commit- 
ment and devotion professional life can 
postponed delayed until least your child 
the fifth sixth year Those early years 
are extraordinary important, don’t think the 
child’s loss can justified the fact that moth- 
has become “success.” 


JACKIE LEO, 51, Editorial director, Con- 


JUDY 51, CNN anchor senior corre- 
spondent, with: left, Jeffrey, 16; and husband Al; 

nine-year-old says: “Why you there for 
horseback riding lesson?” It’s like knife twisting 
chest. take deep breath and say, “Mommy 
wouldn't happy not working.” But 
all means tell young women you can both. But 
know going that you 100 percent both. 
going have carve out whatever definition 
niche right for you. 


sumer Reports, with: from left, Karen, 27; 
Alex, 15; Kristin, 29; and John 
convinced whoever invented the Filofax 
was woman, and the original working 
title was “Get Grip.” Men around with 
pocket memos flat against their chest. But 
women walk around with these humongous 
organizers, carrying everything from their 
children’s play dates and dental appoint- 
ments their own appointments. Juggling 
the thing and amazingly well. 
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ANN MARIE LIPINSKi, 42, Managing editor, Chicago 
Tribune, with: Caroline, and husband Steve 
BECKY BISBEE, 40, Business 
The bright young women not be: You editor, Austin American- 
o that thev st he che thei ilies 
ing that they must cheating fami tes their Pulitzer Prize and become man- 
both when truth most are cheating our personal plea aging editor. Those are not neces- 
SHARON GRIGSBY, 41, Deputy metro city sure. remember when had fifteen minutes myself. sarily goals anymore. 
The Dallas Morning News, with: But not saying “woe me” because view this rela- 
Pierce, and Matthew, tively short period time life. and find good man. 
and did some real soul 
searching and decided not put the kids 
day care. quit job features editor 
and stayed home for three years, then came 
SUSAN ELLERBACH, 42, managing 
husband Richard; Lindsey, 17; dog 
Koti; Samantha, 10; and cat Babe 
COKIE ROBERTS, 54, ABC News wanted the kids’ soccer 
correspondent, NPR commentator and games and cheering. when SARAH BARTLETT, 43, Assistant 
author New York Times best-seller Are Our became managing editor set managing editor, Business Week, with: 
Daughters, with: from left, husband new structure with weekend editor clockwise, lan, and Emilia, 
Steve; Rebecca, 29; Lee, 27; and his wife Liza would tell the Barnard There are days when feel split half. 
Were there jobs did not take because family? uating class that they can have all But think better employee and 
Did end successful years later? Yes. but they have decide what is. manager because I’ve raised children. 
point you can say “no” along the way job For it’s being managing editor helps you understand more about motiva- 
inappropriate for your family. going town want with cir- tion, stimulation, negotiation, discipline, 
the workforce for fifty years. maybe you get cumstances that are good for and You also need find 
“metro editor the New York until Success isn’t the same work environment that’s supportive 
55. What’s wrong with that? thing for everyone. family. They exist. 
q 
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HOAXES 


THE GREAT 


How Fooled His 


Charles Lane, the editor 
The New Republic, told 
Stephen 


“Hack Heaven,” that was being called fac- 
tually challenged reporters over 
Forbes Digital Tool, the Forbes magazine 
Web site. And Bethesda, Maryland, 
the building where Glass had supposedly 
covered computer-hackers’ convention, 
Lane says his twenty-five-year-old star 
gave “the most detailed step-by-step 
account” where had sat, and with 
whom had spoken. 
was only when Lane reminded him 
that the building’s log and security videos 
would show who was actually there that 
day that Glass broke down and sobbed. 
Yes, confessed, had made the 
conference. truth, Lane says, the entire 
article had been created “out whole 
cloth.” So, turns out, were others. 
Stephen Glass was bright, prolific 
writer and prodigious reporter. had 


likable demeanor, eye for detail, and 
ear for language. also had fatal 
firing, Lane recalls Glass pleading: “Do 
you hate me? you hate me?” don’t 
wish him ill,” Lane says now. don’t 


journalism.” 


How was possible that editors and 
checkers, who make their living pro- 
fessional skeptics, got snookered? 


When did begin, and why? 
the Heritage Institute’s 


Review, where Glass worked for about 
year before joining The New Republic 
September 1995, editor Adam 
says investigation the six pieces 
Glass wrote for the magazine, including 
two after left, found only one apparent 
fabrication. May/June 1997 article 
titled “Mrs. Colehill Thanks God For Pri- 
vate Social Security,” Glass wrote 
Wendy Colehill, Texas Burger 
cashier who lost her husband Bill car 
crash and made “passionate speech” 


SAYS EDITOR: 
“THE THOUGHT 
HAS CROSSED 
MIND THAT 
GODDAM IDIOT” 


” 


Stephen Glass: 

his stories were 

too good 
true 


forty-one pieces, all which were 
rechecked what staff members dubbed 
Operation Broken Glass. May, Lane 
announced that two additional stories 
“cannot substantiated.” They were 
“Plotters,” Glass’s account meeting 
anti-Clinton activists Virginia, and 
“Monica Sells,” titillating tale con- 
vention political-novelty vendors whose 
Monica Lewinsky-inspired wares includ- 
“thinner, specially designed for oral sex.” 

Targets Glass’s pen, meanwhile, were 


crying foul. American Conservative Union 
chairman David Keene, for one, hotly con- 
tested Glass’s March 31, 1997 “Spring 
Breakdown” piece, about last year’s annual 
Conservative Political Action Conference. 
it, Glass claims have happened upon 
two young conservatives, man and 
unbuttoned woman, “getting second 
base” men’s room, two others snorting 
over his grave, thanking God “that some 
wise men” replaced Social Security her 
husband’s county job with private sys- 
tem that gave her enough death bene- 
fit raise Bill Jr. and pay her own tuition 
paralegal school. The problem: Her- 
itage has not been able find any record 
wish him death. just don’t want him Wendy Bill Colehill Texas. Mey- 
erson said “totally surprised 
The New Republic, where, ironically 
enough, Glass started out checking other 
writers’ stories for accuracy, wrote 


“what looks like cocaine,” and “get-naked 
room” where one couple makes out while 
others watch the buff. 

Former New Republic editor Michael 
Kelly, who edited that piece, said May 
was still not convinced that was 
false. However, was questioning 
another article, “Peddling Poppy,” 


which Glass recounts visit the wildly 


named “First Church George Herbert 


Walker Bush Christ,” run evangelicals 
who believe the former president the 
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reincarnation Jesus. Kelly, now 
columnist for the National Journal, 
added: “The thought has crossed 
mind that I’m goddam idiot.” 

Then, its June edition, The New 
Republic announced the stunning results 
its investigation: Stephen Glass fabri- 
cated all part twenty-seven articles. 
Most were blend fact and fiction.” 
Among the false details: the church dedi- 
cated George Bush, and the accounts 
“drug use, drinking,” and sexual mis- 
behavior among young conservatives 
“Spring Breakdown.” 
riends and colleagues describe 

ble but insecure person who 
needs constant affirmation. 

Something apparently drove him 
assume more and more work not 
only his full-time New Republic job but 
more and bigger free-lance projects and, 
beginning last January, law school the 
evenings, Georgetown. 

Why didn’t The New Republic and the 
other leading publications for whom 
Glass wrote Harper’s, George, and 
Rolling Stone (all which have severed 
their relationships with him) catch 
him sooner? It’s tempting blame the 
fact-checking systems, lack thereof. 
Kelly was the first start checking 
procedure The New Republic, but 
had only three full-time checkers plus 
interns for weekly with large news 
hole. After Lane took over, the number 
shrank zero for period, then rose 
just one, plus interns. “Plainly,” says 
Lane, checking The New Republic, 
well other magazines Glass deceived, 
was “not good enough.” 

Yet the truth Glass gamed the sys- 
tem, and brilliantly. He’d often submit 
stories late the checkers they were 
pressed for time. When they questioned 
his material, Lane says, Glass would pro- 


vide forged faxes fake letterheads 


phony organizations, well fictitious 
notes, even voice mail actual calls 
from people pretending sources. 

“Any fact-checking system built 
trust,” Kelly says. “If reporter willing 
fake notes, defeats the system. Any- 
way, the real vetting system not fact- 
checking but the editor. It’s the editor’s 
responsibility spot red flags.” 

Kelly and Lane both wish they had 
spotted some. Among them: Glass’s extra- 
ordinary quantity copy. “His time bud- 
get couldn’t have balanced,” Lane now 
says. Another flag was volume angry 


letters-to-the-editor, which Kelly says 
dismissed natural outgrowth con- 


troversial pieces. “He had less than did.” 


Shouldn’t all the unnamed sources, 


obscure organizations, and wild scenes 
viewed only the writer have been anoth- 
tip-off? “I've searched soul and asked, 
“Why didn’t bullshit meter off?” says 


Lane. “But it’s hilarious. the time got 
there many wild stories had run and 


seemingly stood up, trusted him.” 


Some journalists see Glass the 
side new magazine journalism that 
puts premium sensationalism and 
style. One Tom Rosenstiel, director 


the Project for Excellence Journalism. 


“It’s fair say there are more rewards 
today journalism for work that’s provoca- 
tive and gets attention than has been true 
says, adding that 
since magazines also tend put premi- 
fresh young voices, some young 


the recent past,” 


REPORTING 


people rise without having benefited from 
“the apprenticeship system that character- 
ized journalism for long time.” 

But those who knew Glass insist that 
his story more about one apple. 


After all, many writers are under pres- 


sure and don’t make stuff up. “This not 
about magazines the news process,” 
says John Judis, senior editor The 
New Republic. “It’s about pathology.” 

there any value the saga 
what may the biggest hoax modern 
American journalistic history, it’s that 
has many journalists asking questions 
about their checking systems. for 
Glass, some say he’d make socko 
screenwriter. But planning differ- 
ent denouement new career 
lawyer. 

Ann Reilly Dowd 
Dowd, free-lance, former Washington 
bureau chief Money and Fortune. 


PUSHING THE 


Where Big Cancer Story Went Wrong 


ing tell read than the 
one that suggests that 
can, perhaps, cheat death. 

was Sunday, May 
when The New York Times ran what 
quickly became one the more talked 
about stories recent memory. Played 
above the fold page one, opened 
with barely contained elation: “Within 
year, all goes well, the first cancer 
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Gina Kolata’s 


the Mouse That Beat Cancer 
Revolutionary science !s yieiding the mest-promising 
treatments ever for matignam celts. How long will ii be before 
humans benefit from this exciting new research? 


The NYT was 
echoed 


patient will injected with two new 
drugs that can eradicate any type can- 
cer, with obvious side effects and 
drug resistance mice.” 

Two paragraphs later the director 
the National Cancer Institute hailed the 
drugs, which killed tumors mice cut- 
ting off those tumors’ blood supply, new 
approach, “the single most exciting 
thing the horizon.” The Nobel Laure- 
ate James Watson proclaimed that their 


: 


developer, Judah Folkman Harvard 
Medical School, “is going cure cancer 
two years.” Their enthusiasm was bal- 
anced prudent caveat: that all the 
medication that cured cancer mice also 
cured human beings the battle against 
cancer would have ended long ago. 

Yet the piece, science writer Gina 
Kolata, became lightening rod, both for 
those who live with cancer and who saw 
the story reason for great hope, and for 
those who dismiss the piece overstated 
and therefore cruelly irresponsible. 

understood, and felt, both reactions. 
With member family remission 
read the news with such excitement that 
the time got the third paragraph 
turned wife and 


said, “This it.” The 
Cautto Tum 


was demonstrated clinical trials. But 


then again, might not. will years 
before researchers and oncologists know 
with any degree certainty the tolerable 


dosage necessary for eradicating tumors 


humans, the tumors upon which they 


will work, the speed with which they 


work, the unanticipated problems that 
they may trigger. Assuming, course, 


that they work. 


Whether “breakthrough” will herald 


responsible oncologist 
can offer, 


Yet witness the journalistic reaction 


the Kolata piece: the illustration the 
cover Time the word CANCER crossed 
out red; the head the cover U.S. 
News, Cure? Meet the Mouse that Beat 
Cancer” facile line that not only under- 
cut the balanced piece inside but, its 
attempt catchiness, suggests that curing 
mouse cancer represents only the briefest 
step from curing cancers humans. And 
that not remotely the case. 

“the cure” inevitable journalistic 
question. But the wrong question 


Can story that promises the possibil- 


ity less than the “cure,” story about 
wrong that seeks answer that 


step step, but step 
nonetheless equally com- 
pelling? cannot; How could any- 
thing short “the cure” so? 
Yet could that seemingly lesser 
piece, the “step” story, grab atten- 


power that lead tion and keep it? believe can. 

changed the context the disease itself that 
which read all that fol- Tha makes cancer stories compelling 
promise the cure for can- arvard tain cells develop the power 
the story feeling that was the ith two cance Cancer more than 100 diseases that 
being presented with the vary widely their character and poten- 


news for which had prayed. with 

joy was soon muted 
the profound discomfort felt jour- 
nalist. the days that followed, Kolata, 
after meeting with her editors, with- 
drew book proposal Folkman and 
his work that her agent, who convinced 
her submit after the piece ran, 
believed could have netted her mil- 
lion. Then came reports that the news 
she had delivered was, fact, not news 
all the development she heralded 
had been reported six months earlier, 
and twice the Times itself. 

was more troubled, however, 
flaw not obviously egregious: the 
journalistic impulse, reflected 

the lead paragraph, stake the 
piece “the cure.” The opening 
was not, strictly speaking, untruthful: 
clinical trials did, fact, begin year 
then the first human subject would 
indeed injected with one the new 
drugs, angiostatin endostatin. But 
was misleading that hinted, quite 
broadly, that with this vaunted injection 
the curing could begin. 

The reality was that the celebrated 
“breakthrough” is, the moment, only 
possibility, just the once-celebrated 
drugs interferon and interleukin had 
been before. The news might well 
something remarkable, such the 


READ THE STORY 
FEELING WAS BEING 
PRESENTED WITH 
THE NEWS FOR WHICH 
HAD PRAYED” 


and wrong that, inviting overstate- 


ment, profoundly undermines the great 
value the discovery hand. The ques- 
tion “the cure” limits the reporting. 
Reporters might cynical and suspi- 
cious, rightly forcing scientists make 


their cases. But the best that they can 
then hope for story that states pos- 


turns, disclaimers, qualifiers, and 


quotes awe and admiration. 


Cancer not one disease but many. 
There are cancers that are curable, and 


others that are not. Childhood leukemia, 
for instance, which generation ago was 
tantamount death sentence, today 
survived three quarters the time. The 
methods for curing cancers the now- 
traditional treatments chemotherapy, 
radiation, surgery not always work, 
and the reasons they succeed fail can- 
not always predicted. Cancer can 


recent advance against breast cancer that cure.” 


tial treatment. allow the idea can- 
cer’s multiple forms and threats 
inform piece alter the context 
which cancer stories are broken and told. 


The piece can longer written 


the context the disease single, 
familiar entity, The Big free can- 
cer piece from the rigidity “Is the 
cure?” allows news the breakthrough 
this case development that may 
indeed eventually change the way 
for what is: what doctor friend calls 
one the thousands small steps that 
scientists are taking, along with “millions 
missteps,” that lead the saving 
lives. 

sibility enormous potential, followed, 


suggesting approaching cancer 


stories the manner extensive pro- 
file: cannot know everything about 
another person because people remain 
mysterious and elusive. But can offer 
insight. 


There definitive cancer story. 


But there are many stories that need 
told, some which will give rea- 
son for hope not the ephemeral hope 
“the cure” but the realistic hope that 
will sustain you through the protracted 
misery and uncertainty the disease. 
does not have more. 
begin mystery and vanish just mys- 

teriously. defies the clarity “the 


Michael Shapiro 


Shapiro teaches magazine writing 
Columbia’s Graduate School Journalism. 
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CRIME 


NAMING KID CRIMINALS 
When Should Protect Them? 


unsettling cases involving minors. 


Arkansas law 
stipulates for any- 
one under fourteen. 
Still, his own 
account, the manag- 
ing editor The 
New York Times 
took less than five 


PAE 


print the boys’ 
names, before local 
police had officially 
released them. The 
Washington Post fol- 
lowed suit the next 
day. The New York 
Daily News went 
beyond the names 
with banner head- 
line, BORN 
above family 
photo the young- 
aiming handgun. 
The Los Angeles 
Times held out two 
days. Chicago Tri- 
bune editors debat- 
full three days 
their decades-old 
rule providing 


enteen. 


says George Langford, public editor. 


teen-year-old boy and his 
sandy-haired eleven-year- 
old friend were arrested 
this spring for the Jones- 
boro playground ambush, they became 
disclosure coverage. Relatives poured 
out personal confessions and begged for- 
giveness. The children’s names became 
instant public domain, with little the 
editorial soul-searching that has sur- 
rounded other historically brutal 
little girls and one teacher gunned 
The boys were charged juveniles, 


MANY PAPERS NAME 
ONLY CHILDREN WHO 
ARE TRIED ADULTS, BUT 
EVEN THAT RULE 
ROUTINELY BROKEN 


veil protection for juveniles under sev- 
“Many here still thought 
should stick our guns. After all, 
did those names mean here Chicago?” 


Others the argued that the 
paper’s policy had been molded for 
bygone era, when kids were 
ing, not killing cold blood. Then, 
“after every other newspaper the 
region named the Jonesboro chil- 
dren,” Langford says, “we looked 
ludicrous. What were protecting?” 

Thus the Jonesboro story quietly 
set precedent newsrooms around 
the country. Editors had their rea- 
sons for going with the names: the 
crime was unusually brutal four 


down. The suspects were well known 

their home- 
town. And their 
York Times manag- 
ing editor, put it, 


“turned upside 
down,” 
identification 

“inconsequential” 
their case. 


pers routinely pro- 


tected children 


seventeen, but the 
practice has erod- 


the laws and moods 


nilly fashion. 


studied 


prevail over child’s 


Chicago Tribune m.e. 
Ann Marie Lipinski 
asked her staff 
review the policy 
juveniles 


Keller, the New 
Press ran with it. twelve-year-old boy 
with history emotional troubles set 


For most 
century, newspa- 
Chicago, based the idea that chil- 
dren who break the law tend need 
charged 
niles, usually mean- 
ing those under 
today’s crimes. the early ’90s, public 
opinion had thoroughly soured treat- 


were already forev- 


ed. News judgment 
has changed with 
crimes rose percent from 1988 
the land. And the 
practice has eroded 
juveniles adults, thus automatically 
deserves 
second 
look. Does the pub- 
lic’s right know York Times reporter specializing crimi- 
right repent and 
heal privacy? children need the 
opportunity get help and change? Are 
juveniles committing such violent crimes 
that they longer deserve special pro- 


tection? sheer pretense keep 
names secret when others are not? 


Many editors say they follow the 


court’s lead deciding when identify 


children charged with offenses. They 


name juvenile suspects only they are 
tried adults, the case Kipland 
Kinkel, 
charged with killing two children and 


the fifteen-year-old who 


wounding twenty- 
two his Spring- 
field, Oregon, high 
school May 21, 
after killing his 
parents. 

But even that 
rule routinely 
and randomly bro- 
ken. eight-year- 
old Ohio girl was 
arrested Febru- 
ary for attempting 
poison her great 
grandmother. The 
Columbus Dispatch 
has yet use the 
child’s name be- 
cause her age, but The Associated 


fire his upstate New York home 


June 1997, killing his grandmother. The 
making New York Times named him, and printed 
his photo was the grandson 
the late Malcolm Once the victim, 


Betty Shabazz, was named, the reasoning 


went, the child was instantly known. 
Youth courts were established 1899 


help. the last decade state legislators 
have been trying modernize juvenile 
justice systems fit today’s children and 


ing kid criminals with kid gloves. 
(Arrests children committing violent 


1994, though the rate has declined per- 
cent two years row.) 
Meanwhile, states are trying more 


releasing their names variety gov- 
ernment agencies. This poses dilemma 
for reporters, says Fox Butterfield, New 


nal justice. “When state law provides 
names, I’m not sure there purpose 
withholding them.” 

Confidentiality has always been part 
and parcel juvenile justice. The notion 
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Chilling portraits of Ark. child s 


that children should given the best 
chance for second chance. Once reha- 
bilitated, the child-turned-adult can peti- 
tion the judge destroy his record. 
know lot federal judges who are glad 
they had the option getting their juve- 
nile records expunged,” says Howard 
Snyder, the National Center for Juve- 
nile Justice Pittsburgh. “But you can’t 
expunge newspaper article. Not now. 
Not ten years down the road.” 

The Chicago Tribune grappling 
quite seriously with these questions. 
Managing editor Ann Marie Lipinski 
asked panel reporters and editors 
gather advice from judges and juvenile 
experts and then take new look the 
paper’s policy. city where twelve- 
year-old recently shot two teens the 
back, and, few years earlier, two grade- 
school kids shoved five-year-old out 
fourteenth-floor window, coverage vio- 
lent juvenile crime all too common. 

The paper’s basic policy the 
table, are the assumptions behind 
and the attendant nuances. children 
understand their own actions? 
eleven-year-old different from fourteen- 
year-old? 

Back Jonesboro, Julie Deardorff, 
Tribune reporter, noticed that even fami- 
members the young suspects were 
caught the frenzy disclose. They 
provided wire services with photos. They 
opened their doors reporters. 
younger brother one shooter urged 
his dad fishing, the father instead 
was persuaded Show produc- 
make trip east for live interview. 
names, faces, were withheld. 

Hancock 
Hancock directs the Prudential Fellowship 
for Children Columbia’s Graduate 
School Journalism. 


SOUND BITE 


rap the big establishment 
paper show you’re hip, 


and print plenty stories that 
appeal the eighteen thirty-four- 
year-olds you want have 
readers.” 


Billionaire Leonard Stern, whose Stern 
Publishing has been buying alterna- 


tive city papers across the country, his 
editorial formula. 


SOURCES 


GOOD STORY, BAD RESULT 


Puts the Subject Risk 


story Julio Granados, above, Gigi Anders, right, attracted the INS 


early March, the Raleigh News 

Observer published front-page pro- 
file Julio Granados, 21, who was 
support his family back Guadala- 
jara, Mexico. North Carolina’s Latino 
population burgeoning, and Granados 
represented “Everyhombre,” writer 
Gigi Anders put the piece: “He 
one thousands young Hispanic men 
who mow grass and blow dead leaves 
away, who build houses and clean office 
buildings, who clear restaurant tables 
and wash cars.” 

For six weeks, Anders had followed 

Granados everywhere. told her about 
his 1996 Texas border crossing, took her 
woods, and talked freely about his home- 
sickness. The result was 4,700-word 
profile intimate that readers were 
there the edge the young man’s 
bed fell asleep night. 
Granados undresses and climbs into his cot, 
pulling the flannel blankets his lightly 
bearded chin. curls and gently rocks. 
sings his favorite hymn soothe himself 
sleep, softly like lullaby, for the walls are 
paper thin: Ave Maria, feel nostalgic for 
those nights when slept thinking you, 
Mary, mother God the time passes and 
does not come back. 
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The article at- 
tracted unprece- 
dented attention, 
not just from local 
readers who flood- 
the paper with 
letters and e-mail, mostly sympathetic 
toward Granados, but also from the Char- 
lotte office the U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, some 170 miles 


the southwest. Officials there took note 


one salient fact the story that Grana- 
dos had U.S. work permit. 

Two weeks later, federal agents 
swooped Bodega Mandado, 
where Granados worked, and arrested 
him, along with four co-workers and 
customer. press time, the INS was 
hoping all six. 

Anders’s story and the arrests 
enraged local Hispanic leaders and 
raised issues that journalists increasing- 
face these days. How you write 
about community people whose very 
presence against the law? Does shield- 
ing someone’s identity, withholding 
basic information, undermine journalis- 
tic credibility? And what does media 
outlet when important story puts 
helpful source substantial risk? 

some N&O staffers the answers 


are clear. “We don’t burn sources 
there very good public interest rea- 
son for doing so,” wrote state government 
editor Linda Williams the paper’s 
internal e-mail. “In this case, burned 
source, risking the trust and cooperation 


the entire Latino community.” 


Anders, who Cuban-born and fluent 
Spanish, says she never meant burn 
Granados, whom she described “the 
ultimate magnanimous, thoughtful, 
humane person.” Only the end their 
time together, she says, did Granados 


divulge his legal status. She had been 


introduced him his boss, and 
assumed had papers. the end 
the six weeks, editor’s suggestion, 


Anders broached the subject. 


Anders says Granados consented dur- 
ing that conversation the inclusion 
the fact the profile that undoc- 
umented worker. When she warned him 
N&O follow-up that ran two days after 
the raid, Granados replied, “If that’s 
destiny, then that’s OK, because 
mother really misses me.” month later 
Granados told another N&O reporter 
that never consented public with 


his immigration status. 


her story, Anders did leave out sev- 
eral identifying details, but she provided 


the one that led the INS Granados: 


that worked Mandado. While 
story meeting, others replied that 
Granados had agreed identified. 
Executive editor Anders 
believed there was good chance the 
government wouldn’t after Granados, 


given the laxity North Carolina. 


Critics call those attitudes cavalier and 
naive. “The news organization ought 
able expect that they raise red flag 
front the immigration officials, they 
will come charging,” says Keith Woods, 
associate director for ethics the 
Institute for Media Studies. John Herrera, 
local Latino leader, says that 
must consider the ramifications the 
newspaper owes apology. “Someone 
going have explain how can 
think that group people going get 
upset because mentioned that one 
them was breaking the law and flaunting 
it,” wrote Woody Vondracek, graphic 
artist, the electronic bulletin board. 
always thought that Hispanics were law- 
abiding, hard-working, God-fearing family 
types. But then what the hell know?” 
Several N&O staff members think the 


reporter-source relationship. “Journalists 
must ask themselves: Were the subjects 
position give informed consent?” 
says Herrera. “You have put into con- 
text. These people developed one-and-a- 
half-month relationship, single, lonely, 
depressed male with this good-looking 
Cuban-American woman who speaks your 
language. You would volunteer more 
information than would you normally.” 


THE JOURNALISM ECONOMY 


GOT JOBS 
And Pay Rising 
Little 


down, profits are up, 
and the economy humming for the 
seventh straight year. Have journalists 
been invited the banquet? The answer 
yes, sort of. The job market healthy 
and improving, according news organi- 
zations, The Newspaper Guild, and place- 
ment officers major journalism 
schools. “In the last two years everything 
going Glenda DeShon the 
University Missouri’s School Jour- 
nalism. “The demand going up, the 
salaries are going up.” 

Michael Hoeferlin, also Missouri, 
says starting newspaper salaries this 
year range from the low twenties near- 
$40,000, with most them around 
$30,000. course the region, size 
the paper, and Guild affiliation all affect 
pay. the West, where it’s generally 
higher, Doug Cuthbertson the Northern 
California Media Workers Guild says 
starting salaries range from $26,000 
$31,000, rising $47,000 $52,000 
after six years larger, organized 
papers. 

Meanwhile Larkie Gildersleeve, Guild 
Official, says salary increases for reporters 
are ranging around percent annually 
new contracts, compared with 1.5 per- 
cent the early (The U.S. Depart- 
ment Labor reported May average 
hourly wages had risen 4.4 percent across 
the economy over the twelve months end- 
ing April 1.) contract negotiations, Gilder- 
sleeve says, “newspapers are not coming 
the table crying poverty.” 

would hard for them so. With 
the economy strong and newsprint prices 
flattening, profits have been virtually 
all major newspaper chains. The only seri- 
ous drag profit reports has been the 


But editor Gyllenhaal says that the 
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cost acquisitions. Earnings for the 
industry grew about percent the last 
quarter 1997 and about percent 
this year’s first quarter, according The 
Wall Street Journal. 

Some boats, meanwhile, are rising 
higher than others: 

“People who have technology skills 
are hot properties,”says Mary Jean Con- 
nors, Knight-Ridder senior vice-presi- 
dent. For example Kentucky, Knight- 
Ridder’s Lexington Herald-Leader, the 
staff producing the paper’s online edition 
has grown from zero sixteen two 
years. The paper has delayed the launch 
new online product, dining and 
entertainment guide, searches for 
people staff it. for journalists 
new media jobs are robust, too, and 
Hoeferlin says people with 
strong new media skills can earn “about 
extra ten grand.” 

Along with people who can work with the 
new technology, newspapers are also cry- 
ing for people who can report it. The 
Wall Street Journal now has thirty-four 
reporters and editors working the digital- 
industries beat. General business 
reporters, too, are demand. April, 
the annual meeting the Society Ameri- 
can Business Editors and Writers Hunt- 
ington Beach, California, about dozen 
newspapers were looking hire from 
The Orlando Sentinel (assistant business 
editor) The Seattle Times (the Microsoft 
beat) USA Today (two business reporters 
and Hong Kong correspondent). 
the down side, Gildersleeve says 
that the trend toward consolidating the 
operations smaller, suburban newspa- 
pers taking jobs out the entry-level 
market. Big papers are buying small ones 
“because papers are profitable now, they 
are good investment,”she says, but 
adds, “when new owners come they 
tend cut employment.” 

Jacalyn DePasquale Carfagno 
Carfagno recently completed year 
Knight-Bagehot Fellow business and eco- 
nomic journalism. 


N&O could redo the story, would leave 
out the name Mandado. adds 
that the paper wants make amends, 
and after the raid, group editors and 
reporters met with about twenty Hispanic 
representatives discuss the article and 
the paper’s approach Latino issues 
general. 
Barry Yeoman 
Yeoman the senior staff writer The 
pendent Weekly Durham, North 
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EVERYDAY STORY 


NUN’S TRIUMPHANT BATTLE ADOPT CHILD 
WITH HIV WAS THE STORY LIFETIME. 


When Sister Mary Ann LoGiudice decided take the extraordinary step 
adopting little Barbara, many advised against it. Some the religious com- 
munity even fought it. But what followed was six-year journey love 
and hope that ultimately proved the faith this woman and child had 
each other could not broken. Not the church. Not AIDS. Three 
years after Barbara’s death, Albany Times Union writer Paul Grondahl, with 
Mary help, wrote “That Place Called Home.” the 8-part series, 
Grondahl described the rare and beautiful story nun who also became 
mother. was important story great courage, unexpected joy and 


loss. Bringing sensitive subject life with words and pictures just OURNALISM 
eep loss. Bringing sensitive subject life with words and pictures jus DISTINCTION 


one more way Hearst Newspapers enrich our readers’ lives every day. 


Read more about That Place Called Home the World Wide Web 
www.timesunion.com/special/home/cover/ 
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WEB SITE SPOTLIGHT 


nando.net 


Nande 


global! 
ie t 60 feared dead in German train crash : 
eneaie ESCHEDE, Germany (June 3, 1998 09:56 a.m. EDT) - About 60 people were kille_ ; 
port: 7 crashed in northern Germany on Wednesday, a local government official told Ret: 
‘po 
politics ti 
NATION 
7 Terry Nichols is no threat to society, psychiatrist says : 
7 DENVER (June 3, 1998 00:50 a.m. EDT) -- A psychiatrist says convicted Okiahon : 
conspirator Terry Nichols should be given a short prison sentence because her : 
§ TOP STORY: WASHINGTON (June 3, to the public : 
7 1998 08:32 a.m. EDT) - Monica Lewinsky 
7 fired lawyer William Ginsburg on Tuesday 
: and hired two seasoned criminal SPORTS — 
Sta 
Neither could Dominik Hasek. 
POLITICS 
i features California voters dump bilingual education, big spenders fare poorty : 
voters also dismantied the bilingual education system, rejected an initiativetocu : 
4 returned Jerry Brown to office and dealt the first loss of the year to acongression: : 
F/Nal BUSINESS 
Anheuser Busch faces nationwide strike : 
WASHINGTON (June 1998 06:32 a.m. EDT) Teamsters officials 
aie strike Anheuser-Busch before the peak summer brewing period ends. 


More and more Americans are getting 
news from the Internet. What kind 
nalism they find there? Web Site Spot- 
light puts individual sites through CAT 


scan. This time it’s Nando.net. 


http://www.nando.net 


BREAKING NEWS: strong mix world and 
national stories; updated every few minutes. 
ORIGINAL CONTENT: almost none. 

MULTIMEDIA: little video audio; some photos. 
NAVIGATION LAYOUT: easy use. 

BIGGEST ASSET: ability highlight breaking news. 
BIGGEST LIABILITY: weak archives 


but Web years, that makes 

Nando.net granddad. Also known 

The Nando Times, the site 
q 


news, more, less. 


1995, McClatchy Company (owner 
such dailies the Minneapolis Star 
Tribune and The Sacramento Bee) bought 
the News Observer and gave Nando.net 
new identity, divorcing from the news- 
paper and making sort all-news 
radio the Internet (minus the audio). 
The site does impressive job deliver- 
ing short stories and updates from around 


turned four years old this summer, 


Raleigh News Observer. has since 
become player the world giant 
news services. But about headline 


the world and the nation your desktop. 


All-news radio hard beat when 
you need know the latest latest. People 
used more comprehensive coverage 
such sites ABCNEWS.COM 
CNN Interactive MSNBC, however, 


will disappointed. 


Essentially, Nando repurposes copy 
from wires such The Associated Press, 
Reuters, and Agence France-Presse, and 
assembles them easy-to-digest sections 


like “global,” “business,” and forth. 


Surprisingly, uses very little material 
from the McClatchy papers even The 
News Observer. has almost 


archives beyond fourteen days. 


Depending the power and sophisti- 
cation your computer, you can pick 
from three versions Nando.net with 
varying degrees bells and whistles. 
While has clean, uncluttered feel that 
makes for fast downloading, the minimal- 
ist approach leaves something 
desired. Audio and video clips, which can 
make stories come alive, are rare. The 
closest the news sections get multime- 
dia page called “Today Photos” 
which the pictures are oddly disconnect- 
from their stories, and gimmicky 
“news animation” how hurricane 


moves, for example. 


Nando.net has two sister journalism 
services linked the site. One Tech- 
server (www.techserver.com), section 
dedicated technology news. But with 


several sites the Web that offer more 
extensive tech news, Nando perhaps 
too basic for technophiles. 


Another service Sportserver 
(www.sportserver.com), which features top 


columnists from all over the map and in- 
depth sports news from various leagues. 


Proof that Nando more international 
than many American news sites: regular 


coverage cricket and sumo wrestling. 


The site employs tools make using 
easier for busy surfer. Visitors who 
personalize the “Interest Alert” “News 
sections with specific keywords 


will automatically alerted when rele- 
vant stories appear the site. That, 
course, one the serious complaints 


about the Internet: readers will more 
tempted than ever filter out news they 
are not interested in. Thus, they may 
read stories only about, say, horse-racing 


and wine and the stock market. This 
glimpse into that future. 


Sreenath Sreenivasan 
Sreenivasan (ss221@columbia.edu) teaches 
new media and broadcasting Columbia’s 
Graduate School Journalism. 


LANGUAGE CORNER 
TRANSITION 


words and phrases are 
often necessary, but not often 
use them. The exhausted “mean- 
while,” the slightly haughty “indeed,” 
and the currently fashionable, pince-nez 
“to sure” sometimes 
arise from unexamined reflex, not sense. 

And sometimes when knee jerks, foot 
lands mouth. did the unthinking 
reach for transition here: “After all, 
independent Chronicle, with Examiner 
carry, would much more profitable. 

“As such, there have been rumors for 
more than decade about the Examin- 
pending demise.” 

such what? Nothing the first sen- 
tence leads logically “as such” the 
second. The phrase needs preparation, 
person thing characteristic which 
refers, “The cook was Dutch and 
behaved such.” transition was 
needed our example (whether was 
least arguable), then “For that reason” 
“Consequently” other things can 
all imagine would have built one. “As 
such” was misguided reflex; need 
stop and think. 


Jenkins 
For more the language, see Web site 
www.cjr.org. 
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the pub! 


News: The 
Lawrence Grossman 


the lingo the newsmagazine 
who troll for high-profile 
guests, Monica Lewinsky ranks 

“the get” all “gets.” She has yet 
sit down camera with Barbara, 
Diane, Katie, Connie, Jane, Sam, Bryant, 
Ted, Dan, Peter, Tom. 

Addressing the Columbia Graduate 
School Journalism graduating class, 
triple threat Ann McDaniel 
(assistant managing editor, chief cor- 
respondents, and Washington bureau 
chief) told tales out-of-school about her 
newsweekly’s winning ways chasing the 
Monica Lewinsky story, and shed new 
light the celebrity guest phenome- 
non. “It’s hard not get caught 
the craziness and turmoil,” McDaniel 
warned. “It’s incredible what does 
on” she said, citing the “unbelievable” 
lengths which the networks had gone 
court Monica’s former handler, the 
media-hungry lawyer William 
Ginsburg, their competition land 
the first interviews with his prize client. 
Since Ginsburg had made clear that 
anyone who said something didn’t 
like would frozen out, most news 
operations were excessively nice him 
when was Monica’s lawyer. 

proof, McDaniel told the tale 
Ginsburg’s ardent but frustrated desire 
take his wife elegant Valentine’s 

Day dinner New York City. Alas, 
announced, couldn’t get decent 
reservation. One network groveled 
the rescue, booking table for two 
one the city’s top restaurants. Not 
good enough, Ginsburg complained, 
the network came through with another 
spot whose chef met with the lawyer’s 
approval. 

which newsmagazine will 
Lewinsky bestow her favors? Stay tuned. 
Barbara Walters, tipped off when 
Ginsburg was Washington that had 
expressed yen for lunch bran flakes 


Lawrence Grossman former president 
NBC News and PBS. 


and skim milk, showed the Cosmos 
Club with shopping bag full guess 
what? One rival network news executive 
spoke with complained that ABC’s 
Diane Sawyer entertained the lawyer and 
his wife for entire weekend her 


From top: Walters and Powell; Donaldson and 
Hoster; Gumbel and McKinney 


house the country. CNN’s Wolf Blitzer 
made news taking Monica’s keeper 
Washington Wizards’ basketball game. 
And news executive Washington 
says that one network anchor, bypassing 
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Celebri 


Chase 


the middleman, sends flowers 
Lewinsky herself every day. 
Now Ginsburg’s 


California. And new team lawyers 
with vastly more experience and new 
spokeswoman serve Monica’s media 
gatekeepers. The bookers and 
anchors have gear their “get” 
process all over again. 

war for celebrity “gets” has 
become prime-time embarrass- 
ment. One reason ABC News 

merged 20/20 and PrimeTime Live, 
ABC source admits, was diffuse the two 
shows’ out-of-control booking rivalry. 
paper prepared for the Joan Shorenstein 
Center the Press, Politics and Public 
Policy Harvard’s Kennedy School 
Government, Connie Chung revealed that 
Diane Sawyer felt the “get process” was 
“corrupting her time” that she insist- 
clause her new ABC contract 
requiring the network help coordinate 
her search for guests, which means giv- 
ing Diane assistance rounding them 
and refereeing the intra-network battle for 
big-name interviews. 

The stakes are huge. Dateline NBC 
executive producer Neal Shapiro 
claims, “It’s the big interview that causes 
viewers find you and watch. It’s the 
difference between twelve share and 
twenty share.” one network’s news 
standards person confessed, “When our 
show’s bookers are out trying get 
someone the hook, they follow 
our rules? Probably not. All the network 
bookers play games.” 

What games? When General Colin 
Powell retired from the army, every 
news organization clamored for the first 
interview. None pushed harder than 
ABC News’s Barbara Walters and Sam 
Donaldson, who began calling his office 
year-and-a-half before his retirement 
September 1993. Powell decided wait 
until his book was finished before granting 
his big interview. Barbara Walters, 
who finally got the Powell “get,” wrote 
the general offer couldn’t refuse: 


q 
23 


hope that the book coming along well 
and that might start thinking about 
when might interview based 
your book. would give enor- 
mous amount time and attention, 
well huge audience. promise will 
wonderful send-off for the book.” 
20/20 agreed give Powell full 
hour, even though the general said 
would not discuss his positions any 
controversial political issues. much for 
the searching, probing, informative ABC 
News interview. (In fairness, after several 
days shooting, Barbara finally persuad- 
her famous guest change his 
ground rules, arguing that “If you don’t 


touch the issues, people are going 
say you are just flacking your book.”) 
When tough reporter Sam Donaldson 
tried “get” Brenda Hoster, the first 
accuse Army Sergeant Major Gene 
McKinney sexual harassment, sent 
her lawyer warm, fuzzy, hardly dispas- 
sionate invitation sit down for sym- 
pathetic interview. “We think what hap- 
pened her both shocking and, 
sadly, all too common,” Sam wrote. 
Citing his own many pieces sexual 
harassment, concluded, “We aren’t 
just ‘after the ratings’ but after change 
attitudes toward sexual harassment.” 
Connie Chung’s Kennedy School 


When you use “Xerox” 
the way you use 
headache. 


Boy, what headache! And all because some you 

may using our name generic manner. Which 

could cause lose its status the way the 

name “aspirin” did years ago. when you use our name, 

please use adjective identify our products and ser- 
vices, e.g., Xerox copiers. Never verb: “to Xerox” 


Thank you. Now, could you excuse us, we’ve got 
lie down for few minutes. 


DOCUMENT 
COMPANY 


THE DOCUMENT COMPANY 
XEROX 


XEROX The Document Company,® and the stylized X are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION. 36 USC 380. 


paper recounts the story the Hoster 
“get.” Hoster’s lawyer remembers it, 
she was walking out her Denver 
office when CBS News producer 
rushed the stairs. “We have Lear 
jet standby take you anywhere you 
want go,” the producer announced. 
Replied the lawyer: only have 
the bathroom. don’t need Lear jet.” 
Hoster said yes Donaldson and got 
the favorable on-air treatment she was 
led expect. contrast, Donaldson 
sent cold, pro forma invitation 
Sergeant Major McKinney, who was 
eventually acquitted all sexual mis- 
conduct charges. McKinney ignored 
Donaldson and gave his first television 
interview Bryant Gumbel the pre- 
miere Gumbel’s CBS News prime- 
time magazine program, Public Eye. 


“MONEY, ONE WAY 
ANOTHER, 
SOMETIMES CHANGES 
HANDS” 


With many newsmagazines 
chasing few trophy guests, nothing 
much can done about how they play 
the “get” game. least the networks, 
unlike tabloid magazines such 
Inside Edition and Hard Copy, refuse 
pay big money get their “gets,” but 
who can tell the difference? reported 
Guide columnist Max Robins, 
some newsmagazines now resort 
hiring independent story brokers 
feed their “voracious appetites.” These 
are the middlemen “between people 
who have compelling stories tell and 
the shows that have insatiable 
hunger tell them. Money, one way 
another, sometimes changes hands,” 
through payments for home videos, 
photos, diaries, letters. The line 
between news and tabloid entertain- 
ment has been blurred. 

The game has tarnished the reputa- 
tion more than one prominent jour- 
nalist. Remember Diane Sawyer’s puff 
piece with Michael Jackson and Lisa 
Marie Presley, and former CBS Evening 
News co-anchor Connie Chung’s endless 
stakeout bad-girl skater Tonya 
Harding? The sad fact that the 
newsmagazines proliferate, the anything- 
goes pursuit big name guests bound 
become even more unseemly. 
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DART The Des Moines Register and The New York 
Times, for their misguided approach the concept 
news you can use. The April report 
armed robbery local bank gave readers detailed 
description the gender, age, weight, hair, and mus- 
tache the still-at-large suspect; also described his 
eyeglasses, the color and style his suit, the color and 
style his cap, and the color and style his getaway 
car. But was not until eight days later that readers 
learned the color the suspect’s skin. They learned 
this useful fact not from the Register’s news columns, 
but from “Wanted” taken out the FBI. simi- 
lar display political sensitivity reduced the absurd, 
The New York Times April reported string 
robberies some seventeen Manhattan nail salons 
knife-wielding, scissors-brandishing thief who threat- 
ened stab shoot anyone who did not cooperate. 
The Times’s description that still-at-large suspect 
ranged from gender, height, and weight baseball cap, 
sweatshirt, jacket, clothing labels, and manner 
speech. Although gave readers clue the sus- 
pect’s race, did manage inform them about the con- 
dition his nails. 


DART MSNBC, for compromising the impact its 
critical judgments. Having lent the credibility its 
logo-ed newsroom the lala-landed news-set the 
space-disaster flick Deep Impact request that CNN 
had the good sense turn down MSNBC could only 
have been the usual conflict-of-interest bind when 
came the review. rave might raise suspicions, 
while pan (like the ones Deep Impact got from such 
disinterested outlets USA Today and The Washington 
Post), might mean that fewer moviegoers would 
exposed the MSNBC brand ubiquitous the film. 
Which way did its critic’s thumbs go? Judged Jeff 
Shannon his May review: the “fine writing,” “presti- 
gious cast,” “compelling scenario,” “intimate human 
focus,” and “surprisingly powerful” effects added 
“one the best ‘event’ movies ever made.” Hmm. 


LAUREL the Los Angeles Times and staff writers 
Chuck Philips and Michael Hiltzik, for turning out 
record that was off the charts. page-one piece 
February 22, three days before the music industry’s 
1998 Grammy Awards, Philips and Hiltzik raised mea- 
sured questions about the performance Michael 
Greene chief executive the National Academy 
Recording Arts and Sciences, the nonprofit sponsor 
the awards. Among the findings their month-long 
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investigation: that for the past five years NARAS has 
taken in, through its MusiCares Foundation, more than 
$6.5 million contributions provide financial help, 
including treatment for substance abuse, indigent 
unemployed musicians but has paid out direct 
assistance the intended recipients only $627,000; 
that Greene’s annual compensation $757,000 tops 
that his counterparts such other tax-exempt institu- 
tions the Ford Foundation, the Getty Trust, and the 
U.S. Chamber Commerce not mention the acad- 
emies that sponsor the Emmys and the Oscars; and 
that, his denials the contrary, Greene the months 
before the Grammys had been tooting his own song 
album the heads five major record companies 
action that some deemed bit off-key for the chief 
group that decides which recording artists under 
which recording labels appear global event. 


DART Pulitzer Prize-winning cartoonist Doug 


Marlette, for series that had something funny about it. 


April 21, 22, 24, and 28, Marlette turned his national- 
syndicated Kudzu comic strip into unartful adver- 
tisement for new musical based his cartoon charac- 
ters. Under Marlette’s hand, every frame was filled with 
shameless plugs promotional quotes from critics, 
ticket agency phone number, name and address the 
theater where readers could “come see make the 
leap from page stage.” one reader wondered 
letter that ran the May edition The Washington 
Post, “How soon may expect other comic artists 
market their spinoffs the expense both your paper 
and its defrauded readers?” 


LAUREL the Boston Herald and reporter Joseph 
Mallia, for unmasking insidious, invidious presence 
the region’s schools. solidly documented five- 
part series (March 1-5), Mallia showed how, through 
such front groups the learn-to-read World Literacy 
Crusade and the anti-drug Narconon program and 
with the help millions dollars corporate and gov- 
ernment grant money the Church Scientology 
reaches into public and private schools target stu- 
dents for recruitment. Like other journalists before him 
who have had the effrontery expose Scientology’s 
highly questionable policies and practices, Mallia quick- 
found his personal life being probed investiga- 
tor hired the church. Such probe was needed, 
Scientology officials righteously explained March 
interview with the St. Petersburg Times, find out 
“what sinister motives” and “what vested interests” 


q 
laurels 
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Mallia might have. Replied Andrew Costello Jr., the 
editor: “The only vested interest have the 
public interest.” 


DART the Lawrence, Kansas, Journal-World, for pro- 
gramming virus into the “Computing Corner” its 
Living page. David Greenbaum’s “Info Bytes” column 
asked and answered the question, “What are cable 
modems, and how know one would right for 
me?” Greenbaum, who was identified the director 
service called “Geeks Wheels,” then proceeded 
recommend Sunflower Datavision the cable modem 
service choice. But circuited around couple 
other other basic questions namely, “Who owns 
Geeks Wheels?” and “Who owns Sunflower 
Datavision?” Answer: The World Company which 
also owns the Journal-World. 


DART KOAA-TV Colorado Springs, for getting the 
public’s goat. Two years after rare chamois goat 
escaped from the city’s Cheyenne Mountain Zoo, KOAA 
this February butted headlong into the story. The station 
had been tipped the animal’s whereabouts the wild 
but would share that information only exchange for 
the zoo’s promise exclusive coverage the capture. 
Zoo officials, concerned that camera herd might spook 
the star, countered with less risky, less ratings-climb- 
ing, offer: exclusive after the recovery. Station and zoo 
locked horns until Cheyenne Mountain officials put out 
press release bleating about the ransom. When viewers 
began kick, KOAA gave in. March 28, zoo officials 
were able bring the adventurous creature back home, 
safe and sound. 


DART the Apalachicola, Florida, Times, and general 
manager John Lee, for management practice that just 
won’t wash. Throughout the Times’s premises the 
building happens own Lee installed several hidden 
video cameras including one ceiling air-duct 
directly above the toilet the unisex bathroom. The 
camera, uncovered sheriffs deputy during March 
search, was hooked continuous feed moni- 
tor the private office where Lee, according witness- 
es, frequently worked behind locked doors (most often 
when women employees were the bathroom). 
Although Lee claimed that had put the system 
anti-theft measure and that the bathroom camera was 
turned only night, the state attorney’s office noted 
its April report the sheriff that the legitimacy 
the bathroom surveillance was “questionable.” say 
the least: the restroom had outside entrance and the 
camera had on/off mechanism. Nevertheless, the 


report concluded that the absence specific Florida 
statute against such secret surveillance, criminal 
charge would difficult sustain court. for civil 
suit, six employees five women and man are pur- 
suing just that. 


LAUREL the Winston-Salem Journal, for unsenti- 
mental journalistic journey. its eight-week series 
“Dividing Lines,” the paper boldly, sensitively, and hope- 
fully explored the state race relations past, present, 
and future Forsyth County, North Carolina. 
Confronting the abiding tensions between blacks and 
whites such fundamental issues housing, educa- 
tion, and business, religion, law enforcement, and jobs, 
the Journal’s series (February April also high- 
lighted the small but significant efforts people the 
community working overcome the still-vast distances 
between themselves and their fellow-citizens. “The prod- 
uct the least integrated newspaper the state,” one 
article put it, the series conceived, written, edited, and 
illustrated “mostly white people” did not paper over 
its own role the sorry story local racial division. 


DART the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, for its failure 
divulge the ending real-life-Seinfeld saga. Falling 
with the media hysteria over the last goodbye Jerry, 
George, Elaine, and Kramer, the paper May 
announced “Star-Telegram Watching Party and Kramer 
Look-Alike Contest” held Friday’s Front Row 
Sports Grill Arlington May 14, the night the 
beloved sit-com’s sign-off. (Prizes included clutch 
cigars, $100 gift certificate from the Peterman cata- 
logue, and six box seats Lone Star Park.) But 
events unfolded that historic evening, the winner, one 
Dwight Welsh, ended exactly like Jerry Co. 
jail. seems that right after the contest, Welsh, continu- 
ing “his Kramer-esque act” (as police spokesman later 
put it), was arrested charges public intoxication, 
assault, and indecency with child (attempting fondle 
teenage female guests seated elsewhere the restau- 
rant). Maybe that’s why readers who scanned the next 
day’s paper learn about the winner found only yada- 
yada news. The arrested man was identified merely 
contestant” the look-alike competition, with refer- 
ence all the winner the prizes the fact that 
Star-Telegram columnist had been one the judges who 
favored the obnoxious man. (“Yada yada,” defined 
the paper during its Seinfeld countdown: conversation 
fudger that can cover significant information.”) 


This column written Gloria Cooper, managing 
editor, whom nominations should addressed. 
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NOW YOUR MIND 
NOW YOUR MIND 
THE ONLY THING 
ISN’T THE UNLY 
YOU BUY BOOK. 


COVER STORIES/ VALUES 


HOW PRESSURE FOR 
PERVERTING 


Some random testimony from the precincts 


mid-sized Illinois daily. “In assignment meet- 


ings, dream ‘talker’ stories, stuff that will attract atten- 


and get talked about, tidbits for busy folks who clip 
items from the paper and stick them the fridge.” adds 

ruefully: “Who the hell cares about corruption city gov- 

anyway, much less dying Bosnians?” 
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prominent network television news- 
man complains: “Instead racing out 
the newsroom with camera crew when 
important story breaks, we’re more 
likely now stay our desks and work 
the phones, rewrite the wire copy, hire 
local crew and free-lance producer 
get pictures the scene, then dig out 
some file footage, maps, still photos 
for the anchor front of, 
maybe buy some coverage from video 
news service like Reuters, World 
Television News. had our own cor- 
respondent and camera covering the 
story, we’d damned sure get something 
nobody else had, and proud it. But 
everything now dollars and cents. 
When worried about how much 
it’s going cost, and you have justify 
your decisions your bosses, people 
are less willing take risks. The jour- 
nalism that gets our air just isn’t good 
enough, and it’s damned shame.” 
news director laments that his 
big-city station cutting its news staff 
the bone, virtually eliminating local 
news, and grabbing national news from 
satellite-delivered network feed. “That 
immediately shows big gain cash 
flow, the owner can sell the 
station for huge profit one 
the big chains, whose owners 
care nothing about public ser- 
vice this community. One 
more journalistic voice being 
killed off the pursuit prof- 
its. It’s very sad.” 
The editor profitable 
national magazine who’s been 
ordered reduce his budget 
percent year says: “OK, the 
first year cut stuff probably 
should have cut earlier anyway. 
Next year have reduce the 
number editorial pages 
every issue. the third year, 
for damned sure, it’s got 
people that will have go: edi- 
tors, writers, fact-checkers, art 
department staff. Then hit 
wall. Sooner later will have 
cheapened the product that 
will just out business. 
That’s simple arithmetic.” 

new era has dawned American 


journalism. New York Times editor 


Neil Hickey editor large. 


Additional reporting for this article was 


provided David Cudaback, former edi- 
tor Institutional Investor. 


describes its hallmark: massively 
increased sensitivity all things finan- 
cial.” competition grows ever more 
ferocious; the audience continues 
drift away from traditional news sources, 
both print and television; the public’s 
confidence news organizations and 
news people continues decline; 

print and news outlets 
purvey more “life-style” stories, trivia, 
scandal, celebrity gossip, sensational 
crime, sex high places, and tabloidism 
the expense serious news cyni- 
cal effort maximize readership and 


The 


viewership; editors collude ever more 
willingly with marketers, promotion 
“experts,” and advertisers, thus ceding 
portion their sacred editorial trust; 
editors shrink from tough coverage 
major advertisers lest they jeopardize 
revenue; news holes grow smaller 


SANDRA MIMS ROWE, editor The Oregonian, the ASNE convention April 


column inches cosmeticize the bot- 
tom line; news executives cut muscle 
and sinew from budgets satisfy their 
corporate overseers’ demands for high- 
profit margins each year; top man- 
agers fail reinvest profits staff train- 
ing, investigative reports, salaries, plant, 
and then the broadly-felt 
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hallmark: 


consequence those factors and many 
others, collectively, diminished and 
deracinated journalism sort that 
hasn’t been seen this country until 
now and which, persists, will 
fatal erosion the ancient bond 
between journalists and the public 

“It’s the biggest story American 
journalism,” says Ray Cave, former man- 
aging editor Time. Regrettably, it’s 
also the least reported story Ameri- 
can journalism. 

Sandra Mims Rowe, editor The Ore- 
gonian Portland and former president 


the American Society Newspaper 
Editors, told the ASNE convention 
April that reporters “wonder whether 
their editors have sold out journalistic 
values for business ones. They long for 
the inspiration provided leaders with 
abiding passion for the gritty world 
journalism.” She added 
that some companies, 
“the talk has shifted 
financial and marketing 
imperatives such 
extent that journalists 
have concluded their 
owners are blindly dri- 
ven Wall Street, and 
unconcerned about the 
quality journalism.” 

March, Los Angeles 
Times media reporter 
David Shaw wrote that 
while newspaper reader- 
ship has been the 
skids for more than thir- 
years and competition 
from cable news, the 
Internet, and magazines 
the rise, “stock- 
holders and stock ana- 
lysts have been 
demanding newspaper 
profit margins equal and some 
cases greater than those generated 
earlier, less turbulent times.” 

Television’s corporate chieftains, says 
Walter Cronkite, show little understanding 
“the responsibilities being news dis- 
seminators.” They expect the news depart- 
ments generate the same sort profits 
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VALUES 


WALTER CRONKITE wishes that investors and owners 
would accept “reasonable returns” from media companies 


that entertainment programs 
impossible task. The newspaper business 
isn’t much different, says. “Stockhold- 
ers publicly held newspaper chains are 
expecting returns similar those they’d 
get investing industrial enterprises.” 


Publisher poll think press cov- 
erage general shallow and 
inadequate, and fully two-thirds 


say 
more personalities than 
important issues. Stewart 


Bryan III, c.e.o. Media Gener- 
al, Inc., and publisher the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch, told E&P 
that serious news being sacri- 
ficed profits papers reduce 
news holes and produce softer 
stories. Said he: don’t think 
can put the bottom line ahead 
our commitment quality.” 
Journalistic values haven’t com- 
pletely disappeared, says Kurt 
Andersen, columnist for The New 
Yorker and former editor New 
York magazine. “But they’ve been 
significantly subordinated the 
general ascendancy market 
factors, especially the maximiz- 
ing short-term profit.” Maga- 
zine editors, points out, “are 
much more explicitly responsible 
for business success than the past. 
I’m not saying it’s black and white; some 
that has always been there. was 
light gray, now it’s dark gray.” 
Even Brenda Starr, the comic strip 
reporter, has gotten into the act. She 


Profit-hunger: “The biggest 


story American journalism 


The “tabloidization” news- 
magazines strictly geared ratings 
and profits. major tragedy the 
moment,” Cronkite maintains, the use 
newsmagazines are making the 
valuable prime time they occupy. 
“Instead offering tough documen- 
taries and background the issues that 
deeply affect all us, they’re turning 
those programs into television copies 
Photoplay magazine.” News executives 
know better, Cronkite says, and are 
with what they’re 
doing. “But they are helpless when top 
management demands increase 
ratings protect profits.” 

News chiefs themselves perceive that 
the press perilously compromising 
quality pursuit gain. Nearly half the 
nation’s editorial and business-side 
executives surveyed January Editor 


lamented: “Sometimes think newspa- 
pers care more about profits than they 
about people.” 
fter scores wide-ranging inter- 
views conducted over several 
months with editors, reporters, 
publishers, media analysts, acade- 
mics, and labor officials, concludes 
that more than any other 
moment journalism’s history the 
news product that lands newsstands, 
doorsteps, and television screens 
indeed hurt heightened, unseemly 
lust many companies for ever greater 
profits. the service that ambition, 
many editors are surrendering part 
their birthright marketers and adver- 
tising directors, and making news judg- 
ments based criteria that would have 
been anathema only few years ago. 
But haven’t media barons always 


wanted prosper, like any other busi- 
nessmen? Winston Churchill, unre- 
pentant Tory, once said: “It socialist 
idea that making profits vice; con- 
sider the real vice making losses.” 
Journalism isn’t philanthropy prof- 
its, press. Some recent tendencies, 
however, alter the landscape: 

More Americans than ever are share- 
holders public companies all kinds 
and corporate executives, including 
those media corporations, are sensi- 
tive the vastly expanded interests 
those investors. 

Top managers media own ever larg- 
piles stock options often heftier 
source income than their salaries 
and thus have direct, personal interest 
their companies’ profit picture. Higher 
profits mean higher stock price and 
bigger payoff when they cash their 
holdings. Says producer: “The more 
they can squeeze out their people, the 
richer the end.” 

and mergers, clamping down operat- 
ing costs and budgets matter the 
effect news coverage can fatten 
the bottom line and make company 
more attractive takeover target, with the 
consequent heavy windfall major 
shareholders. 

Bonuses tied profits tempt both edi- 
torial and business-side executives 
trim costs, often the detriment 
news processing. 

the University Iowa, three pro- 
fessors John Soloski, Gil Cranberg, 
and Randy Bezanson are embarked 
eighteen-month project (funded 
philanthropist George Soros’s Open Soci- 
ety Institute) studying how ownership 
structures newspapers are affecting 
journalistic function; and examining jour- 
nalists’ complaints that their interests 
and readers’ interests are being sacri- 
ficed for the interests shareholders. 
“Publicly traded media companies are 
vicious circle they can’t break out of,” 
says Soloski, director the university’s 
journalism school. huge percentage 
their stock owned institutions 
mutual funds, retirement funds, insur- 
ance companies which care little 
about the quality the journalism the 
companies they invest in. “Those finan- 
cial institutions are graded weekly, 
monthly, quarterly their own perfor- 
mance. they pass that pressure along 
and it’s lot those media compa- 
nies.” They turn pressure their editors 
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and publishers raise their stock price 
whatever means necessary. The land 
rush public the 1980s and 1990s 
has had its residual effect: investors and 
analysts demand the kind profits that 
often can attained mid-level papers, 
but are tougher for big-city dailies. 

1990, when Geneva Overholser, 

editor The Des Moines Register, was 
named Gannett’s “editor the year,” 
she offered these thoughts her accep- 
tance speech: 
sweat out the end the ever- 
increasing quarterly earnings, nec- 
essarily attend the needs and wishes 
our shareholders and our advertisers, are 
worrying enough our employ- 
ees, our readers, and our communities? 

answer that: way fret over 
declining readership and then cut our 
news holes .We fret over decline 
service our customers, and then pay 
reporters wages that school districts 
nities are crying out for solutions, and 
newspapers can help newspapers that 
are adequately staffed, with adequate 
news holes. But not newspapers where 
underpaid people work too hard, and 
stacks squeeze out editorial 

Too often far, being editor Amer- 
ica today feels like holding avalanche 
pressure away with this piece 
excellence, that piece quality, 
squeeze out just little bit more money. 


ther signs the profit-pressure syn- 
drome were apparent three years 
ago when dramatic series shut- 
downs, layoffs, strikes, and the 
emotional departures top editors afflict- 
the newspaper industry. The Times 
Mirror Company killed the Baltimore 
Evening Sun and New York Newsday. 
Knight Ridder Inc. slashed 300 full-time 
jobs The Miami Herald and won major 
labor concessions return for keeping 
the Philadelphia Daily News going. 

Some the biggest editors the 
business have quit rather than make bud- 
get cuts that they felt would devastate 
Digest, Ken Tomlinson grew weary 
repeated demands chop editorial costs 
percent annually, year after year. 
late 1995, management ordered com- 
pany-wide reduction roughly per- 
cent, largely inducing many edit peo- 
ple retire. Tomlinson didn’t want 
remembered the editor who carried 
out this action. told c.e.o. Jim 
Schadt, found way for you take 
giant step toward your goal. Eliminate 
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salary.” And Tomlinson retired 
52. (He now raises racehorses rural 
Virginia; Schadt’s strategy failed ease 
the Digest’s continuing problems and 
later resigned under pressure.) 

That same year, James Naughton 
resigned executive editor The 
Philadelphia Inquirer. Among his reasons: 
“unrelenting pressures” the news- 
room. (And talk about pressure: half the 
respondents managing editors 
poll call their jobs “highly stressful.” Their 
median workweek: fifty-two hours.) Last 
year, Maxwell King said upon resigning 
the editor: “When look big 
newspaper companies across the board, 


survey. Between 1988 and 1996, the per- 
centage journalists and under 
dipped from percent percent. 
More journalists than ever are planning 
quit the business before retirement 
age. The most oft-cited reason: money. 
(Average base pay papers having 
30,000-75,000 circulation: $23,000) But 
“working conditions” and “stress” are 
now close second and third. The num- 
ber journalists rating their papers 
“excellent” has dropped dramatically, 
and most think that newspapers will 
less important part American life” 
ten years time. Over half ASNE’s 
sample said their newsroom budget had 


“Publicly traded media companies 


the question that 
occurs is, 
‘Are they all too 
intent 
profit now and not 
intent enough 
investing con- 
tent for 
The paper 
was under orders 
from Knight Ridder ratchet its profit 
margin from percent 1995 per- 
cent last year. 

The L.A. Times’s David Shaw put the 
problem succinctly: 


Us 


Today, many newspaper owners insist 
high quarterly dividends thus depriving 
the papers money that could invested 
improving quality; there little question that 
the shift from individual and family owner- 
ship public ownership has increased the 
demand for higher short-term profits. 
order make their stock attractive 
investors, newspaper companies promise 
higher profits every year (if not every quar- 
ter). That sets unrealistic expectations 

When revenues inevitably decline, even 
temporarily because recession, higher 
newsprint costs other factors most pub- 
licly held newspapers feel they must still 
increase profits. they cut costs and, 
mately, 

Money one big reason that news- 
rooms America’s papers have older 
and less satisfied workforce than ever 
before more graying heads and read- 
ing glasses than fresh faces. Forty-four 
percent are over, says ASNE 
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declined the previous five years, and 
percent called inadequate. 

Meanwhile, the revolutionary 
Telecommunications Act 1996 set the 
stage for huge, disruptive changes 
broadcasting. Its deregulatory effects 
and the resultant seismic shift corpo- 
rate gigantism has been the public’s 
expense, especially the way the 
nation’s information needs are met. 

One example: the act removed all lim- 
itations the number radio stations 
any one company can own nationally and 
greatly increased the number single 
entity can operate any single city. That 
triggered unprecedented wave buy- 
outs and consolidations the radio 
industry (with 16,000 stations nation- 
wide), which have left listeners with 
less-than-nourishing news diet many 
places. (CBS, the biggest owner radio 
stations, has 155 its stable.) many 
stations, including CBS’s flagship New 
York, WCBS-AM, anchorper- 
sons and sports reporters routinely read 
commercials part their duties, 
activity that seriously blurs the line 
between journalist and huckster. But 
saves stations the cost hiring 
announcer intone that advertising 
copy. And with fewer street reporters, 
writers, and editors than past years, 
many stations are reduced parroting 
news from the morning’s papers. 

Local radio and news many 
cities have indeed suffered “crippling 
cutbacks group owners trim staffs 
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enhance their bottom lines.” says Louis 
Adler, former WCBS news chief, now 
professor Connecticut’s Quinnipiac 
College. The agglomerating radio sta- 
tions pursuit economies scale 
rich corporations has left listeners 
many communities with diminished ser- 
vice. Connecticut, for example, three 
New Haven stations WELI, WAVZ, 
and WKCI now belong Texas- 
based Clear Channels Communications. 
second Texas company, SFX Broad- 
casting, grabbing WPLR, 
and control WYBC and WBNE-TV. 
the 1970s, least four locally owned 
radio stations New Haven County had 
street reporters scouring the area for 
news. Now there’s one, WQUN. Thus, 
says Adler, deregulation broadcasting 
benefits “corporations whose allegiance 
not listeners viewers but 
stockholders who demand ever- 
increasing return their investment, 
demand satisfied cutting costs, 


NORMAN PEARLSTINE, Time Inc. editor-in-chief 


reducing jobs, and generally sacrificing 
public service the altar greed.” 
the major print newsmagazines, 
Time and Newsweek, the trend over 
ten years, 1987-1997, shows dis- 
tinct tilt toward more crowd-pleas- 
ing cover subjects and away from straight 
domestic and foreign news the 
effort snare the interest impulse buy- 
ers the newsstand and thus boost rev- 
enue. (Reporting foreign news expen- 
sive: U.S. correspondent stationed 
pricey posts such Hong Kong, Paris, 
Moscow can easily cost $500,000 year 
pay, perks, and expenses.) 


1987, Time published eleven covers 
relating foreign news and only one 
1997. Its domestic hard-news covers 
dwindled from twelve nine. Thus, the 
over-all total for straight news covers 
dipped from about percent the total 
ten years ago only percent last year. 
Studying the list 1997 cover 
choices, one sees stories Ellen 
DeGeneres, Steven Spielberg, Genera- 


obviously balance telling them what you 
think they ought read with giving 
them what they want read, and that 
balance has clearly shifted away from 
international news the last decade.” 
Pearlstine recalls that 1995, his first 
year Time Inc., among the magazine’s 
five worst-selling covers were: two 
Bosnia, two Senator Bob Dole, and 
one Social Security. (Among the best 


“The balance has clearly shifted 
away from international 


tion the pop singer Jewel, Brad Pitt 
movie about Buddhism, Bill Cosby and 
the death his son, plus “What’s Cool 
this Summer,” “Turning Fifty,” (with 
cover photo Hillary Clinton), “How 
Mood Drugs and Fail” and “The 
Most Fascinating People America.” 
Newsweek pitched with 1997 covers 
cartoon shows, JonBenet Ramsey, 
Bob Dylan, Deepak Chopra, plus “The 
Young Kennedys: Dynasty Decline,” 
“Does Matter What You Weigh? The 
Surprising New Facts About Fat,” “The 
Scary Spread Asthma and How Pro- 
tect Your Kids,” “Behind the Mask: The 
Dark World Andrew Cunanan Ver- 
sace’s Life, Death and Legacy,” “Buy? 
Sell? How Invest Now,” and “Special 
Edition” “Your Child From Birth 
Three.” Both Time and Newsweek ran 
covers Princess Diana two weeks 
row, giving them the biggest newsstand 
sales their histories. 

How come all this emphasis soft 
news and life-style issues? There are 
least two reasons, says Norman 
tine, editor-in-chief Time Inc., the 
nation’s most successful magazine 
publishing company. 

First: The economy thriving, “so 
there’s probably less concern with what 
has traditionally been the hard news 
story.” 

Second: With the collapse commu- 
nism and the end the cold war, “it’s 
not surprising that the country has 
turned more inward. There’s always 
been balance between educating your 
reader and serving your reader, but 
not getting lot demand for 
international coverage these days 
broad consumer publications.” Address- 
ing readership the size Time’s 
(domestic circulation: million) “you 


sellers: “How Did the Universe Begin?”, 
“Is the Bible Fact Fiction?”, and “Mys- 
teries the Deep.”) 

For the recent May issues Time 
and Newsweek, two stories competed for 
the cover: India’s detonation nuclear 
device, and the death Frank Sinatra. 
Sinatra won both covers. Ten years ago, 
says Pearlstine, the decision probably 
would have gone the other way. 

“The great threat today intelligent 
coverage foreign news,” Seymour 
Topping, former managing editor The 
New York Times, told “is not 
much lack the public’s interest 
profit-driven and lack inclination 
meet responsibilities, except that the 
bottom line.” newspapers, foreign 
news has declined drastically per- 
centage the news hole. the 
newsweeklies, Hail’s Magazine Editorial 
Reports found that from 1985 1995, 
space devoted international news 
slipped from percent percent 
Time, from percent percent 
Newsweek, and percent percent 
U.S. News World Report. The 
evening news programs, according 
the Shorenstein Center Harvard, 
gave percent their time foreign 
affairs the 1970s and mere 13.5 per- 
cent 1995. Result: the public being 
drastically shortchanged its capacity 
learn what’s going the world 
outside the borders. 

Many news executives tiresomely 
argue that, the late 1990s, all the 
research indicates that the public doesn’t 
want know about the rest the world; 
that it’s narcissisticly fixated life 
home the U.S. its economy, celebri- 


ties, scandals, fads, and folkways. 


companies aim feed that appetite. 
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But, says Ray Cave: It’s good 
say that people now are not interested 
consequential news. “The general pub- 
lic has never been truly interested it. 
But delivered it, like not. 
doing, piqued public interest the 
very matters that must, some degree, 
interest the citizens democracy.” 

network television, the audience 
for evening news broadcasts continues 
dwindle. Competition grows fiercer 
for larger slices smaller pizza, and 
the quality those broadcasts has suf- 
fered they, too, offer more life-style 
stories and soft news search bigger 
audiences. 1980, 37.3 percent 
tuned-in homes viewed the three-net- 
work news programs every night; that 
slid 24.3 percent 1996-97. 

NBC Nightly News with Tom 
Brokaw has been the dominant 
newscast for almost two years. 
Staffers CBS News and ABC 

News say that’s because has lowered 
its aim, too often substituting life-style 
and soft features for hard news trans- 
parent tactic increase audience, raise 
advertising rates, and meet the profit 
expectations its powerful parent, GE, 
the nation’s most successful conglomer- 
ate. NBC News denies the charge. 

But the temptation great every 
news medium sweeten the product for 
easier consumption. survey the Pro- 
ject for Excellence Journalism some 
4,000 stories the three network news 
programs, newsmagazine covers, and 
the front pages major papers from 
1977 1997 concludes that celebrity, 
scandal, gossip, and other “human inter- 
est” stories increased from percent 
astonishing percent the total. 


Newspapers: taking profit 


BRENDA STARR, 
the comic strip 
reporter, deliv- 
ers her views 
revenue- 
seeking 
the print 
press 


Moonves told The New York Times 
May. “It’s all ugly.” 
Ironically, all three networks are 
looking expectantly their news divi- 
sions help slow the decay. How? The 
major networks this fall will air news- 
magazines six nights week from 
two 1983. Why? They’re much cheap- 
than most entertainment shows 
put the air; the networks own them 
outright, unlike sitcoms and dramas, 
which they lease from outside produc- 
ers; and those programs get respectable 
ratings. NBC’s Dateline expanding 
five nights week. ABC fusing 20/20 
and PrimeTime Live into three-times-a- 
week event. CBS hankers make 
Minutes its all-time most-successful 
series twice-weekly program. 
Those unprecedented schedule shifts 
will bring more news-and-feature pro- 


i 


rather than investing future 


Indeed, irreversible rot the 
hulls all three the old-line networks 
(in entertainment well news) has 
executives scurrying for new ways 
build viewership and counter the 
threat cable, the Internet, pay-per- 
view, and home satellite The 
ABC and CBS networks are operating 
the red, and ratings-leader NBC’s 
profit melting from $500 million last 
year about $100 million. “It’s time 
total transition,” CBS 


gramming network audiences than 
ever before, but there’s flaw the 
strategy. The soup will thinner than 
ever. Reporters, producers, editors, and 
crews will stretched over more work- 
ing hours week. The pool story 
ideas inevitably will become more pol- 
luted and noxious for series that already 
have gone down the low road search 
ratings: e.g., Diane Sawyer’s inter- 
view with Michael Jackson and former 
wife Lisa Marie Presley; Dateline 
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piece Baywatch babe 
Pamela Anderson; PrimeTime Live’s 
chat with sometime O.J. Simpson girl 
friend Paula Barbieri. Minutes’s exec- 
utive producer Don Hewitt firmly oppos- 
expanding his series other nights, 
convinced that the program’s quality 
can’t possibly maintained diluted. 
But CBS’s no-holds-barred effort 
squeeze more juice out its prize prop- 
erty almost surely overruled. 

Hewitt fond saying that Min- 
utes ruined for everybody news, 
proving did that news program 
could colossal money machine, and 
perking managers’ hopes that compara- 
ble riches could extracted from all 
news broadcasts. CNN, well, takes 
the rap for the broadcast networks’ 
scorched-earth news budget cuts: Ted 
Turner established his cable 
channel right-to-work state (Geor- 
gia), hired all nonunion journalists and 
staff, paid them far less than the going 
rates ABC, CBS, and NBC, and built 
hugely successful worldwide news orga- 
nization. Corporate bosses the broad- 
cast networks mused: “Why can’t 
lean, mean, and successful CNN?” 
been trying. 

Ever since Mel Karmazin took over 
CBS president (and heir apparent 


chairman Michael Jordan), drastic fiscal 
strategies have been bruited the cor- 
ridors the erstwhile Tiffany network, 
none them favorable for the news divi- 
sion. The most attention-grabbing: CBS 
Corp. would sell off its money-losing 
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CBS Television Network which, 
essentially, merely program supplier 
local stations while retaining its 
very profitable station division. con- 
sists eighteen valuable owned-and- 
operated outlets. 
fate CBS News such deal 
shrouded uncertainty. Tradi- 
tionally the television industry, 
separating network from its 
owned stations heretical, risky 
notion. But Merrill Lynch analyst Jes- 
sica Reif Cohen points out, such ancient, 


“Crippling cutbacks” help 


that those engaging faces and voices are 
their last bulwark against even further 
audience defection. Thus, Rather, 
Brokaw, Jennings, Sawyer, and Walters 
each receive compensation the mil- 
lion year range for their putative 
appeal attracting viewers talent 
that transcends the quality the 

programs they inhabit. 
CNN’s Larry King, host 
celebrity-infested inter- 
view program, also 


owners trim the bottom line 


entrenched theorems may ready for 
the dustbin history: “New CBS man- 
agement very aggressive,” she writes, 
“toppling variety broadcast tradi- 
tions order build shareholder value 
and willing explore large number 
strategic options.” 

Indeed, Karmazin, who has back- 
ground news, the broadcast indus- 
model hero for cost-cutting 
schemes. When arrived CBS, 
Minutes humorist Andy Rooney told the 
Minneapolis Star Tribune: “Nothing 
good has happened around here for 
long can’t imagine [Karmazin’s acces- 
emphasis much more money 
than content every decision that’s 
made that it’s discouraging here.” 

Time was when the evening news 
programs assigned crews cover (as 
one veteran puts it) “everything that 
moved” every viable news story 
every day all over the world. The end 
began with the buyouts and downsizing 
the mid-1980s. More and more cover- 
age came from local stations and 
pendent newsfilm services, and far 
less expense. That shift allowed the net- 
works close many bureaus home 
and abroad. Frequently 
though, was the incisive, polished 
authority that the best news corre- 
spondents had brought the reporting 
important news. 

Even news operations cut bud- 
gets and spread their staffs thinner and 
thinner the detriment news cover- 
age, they continue pay “star” per- 
formers princely sums the conviction 


million-a-year property. “With every- 
thing that’s included the deal, 
the same ballpark the network guys,” 
King said proudly when the contract 
was signed May. Said CNN president 
Tom Johnson: “Larry’s ratings were 
sharply last year, and he’s had great 
first quarter....” 

That was good news for King, all right, 
but simultaneously CNN parent Time 
Warner cut almost fourth the staff 
seventy jobs out 300 its Headline 
News cable channel, thus saving about 

million but leaving cable news viewers 
the poorer for it. few weeks earlier, 
chairman Gerald Levin predicted the 
company would increase its cash flow 
percent annually for the next few 
years. The Time Inc. magazines, collec- 
tively, are expected raise their profits 

Obsession with ratings all- 
time high television news. One former 
high-level news producer recalls: “When 
first joined the network, you’d probably 
fired you talked about ratings the 
newsroom. The newspapers didn’t even 
publish ratings that time. Nobody ever 
would get ratings. somebody from the 
entertainment side the promotion 
department came and suggested 
apiece about lesbian coming out 
prime-time sitcom, would have 
yelled ‘Forget about it!’ It’s unbelievable 
how much that junk gets the air.” 

The question (more relevant than 
ever) for journalists: news what the 
public interested what’s the 
public interest? Says Reuven Frank, for- 


mer president NBC News: “This busi- 
ness giving people what they want 
dope pusher’s argument. News some- 
thing people don’t know they’re interest- 
until they hear about it. The job 
journalist take what’s important 
and make interesting.” 

Closing news bureaus 
home and abroad has been 
one the more conspicu- 

ous effects cost-cutting 

ever since ABC, CBS, and 
NBC changed ownership 
the mid-1980s. broadcast 
network now has full-fledged 
bureau (with correspondent, 
camera crews, and office staff) any- 
where Africa Latin America; 
Europe covered mostly from London, 
Moscow, and Tel Aviv. (CNN, the 
other hand, maintains twenty-three 
bureaus outside the U.S.) 

“Roving bands free-lance camera- 
men,” says veteran news producer 
Westin, “shoot coverage every crisis 
spot home and abroad and sell net- 
works and local stations.” calls them 
“the video equivalent paparazzi.” ABC 
News closed its San Francisco bureau 
April, around the time the news division 
reportedly was figuring out how com- 
ply with ukase from parent Disney 
cut between $25 million and $50 million 
from its $625 million budget. 

Hour-long, single-subject documen- 
taries key issues virtually disappeared 
from broadcast networks years ago 
illustrious series such CBS Reports, 
NBC White Paper, and ABC Close-Up. 
Those programs had been the news divi- 
sions’ crown jewels. (But occasionally 
news surprises, with spurt its old 
energy. ABC News, for example, 
embarked the most ambitious docu- 
mentary ever: The Century, $20 million, 
twenty-seven-hour series begin next 
March, colossal survey the last hun- 
dred years. And CNN September will 
launch Cold War, massively researched, 
twenty-four-segment history. But even 
series grand scale are expected 
pay their own way even make profit.) 


the newspaper industry, last year 


was watershed for two big reasons: 
trafficking papers was all- 


time high; and profits boomed, even 
circulation continued slide. was 
dubbed The Year the Deal: 162 
dailies out 1,509 changed hands, 


k AR 


THE CTC 


NCEKEVICH, 


percent from the year before. Mega- 


deals abounded: Knight Ridder bought 
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The Kansas City Star, the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, and two other papers 
from Walt Disney Company for $1.65 
billion; McClatchy Newspapers snared 
Cowles Media for $1.4 billion. Transac- 
tions for the year hit record $6.23 bil- 
those 1,509 dailies were members 
chain group. Gene Roberts, former 
managing editor The New York Times 
and now journalism professor the 
University Maryland, told press 
group California: 

News coverage being shaped corporate 
executives headquarters far from the local 
scene. [The shaping] seldom done cor- 
porate directive fiat. rarely involves 
killing slanting stories. Usually the 
appointment pliable editor here, corpo- 
rate graphics conference there, that results 
more uniform look, more cookie-cutter 
approach among the chain’s newspapers, 
the corporate research director’s interpreta- 
tion reader surveys that see common 
denominator solutions complex coverage 
papers become increasing- 
shallow and niggardly, they lose their 
essentiality their readers and their com- 
munities. And this ultimately suicidal. 

Alarmingly, only fifty-five America 

cities now have more than one paper. 
The sharp decline the numbers 
dailies competing vigorously against 
other has damaged the quality and 
squeezed the amount reporting 
American papers. Studies show that 
cities where competition hot, the news 
holes tend larger and there are 
more reporters fill them. “The absence 
competition tends affect the finan- 
cial commitment publishers the 


“dope pusher’ 


news-editorial department,” says forth- 
coming survey the Columbia Institute 
for Tele-Information. 

What kind returns chains 
demand justify high purchase prices? 
Steven Ross, Columbia Journalism 
School associate professor, explains: 
“This what historically new. Today, 
paper underperforms, its stock price 
threatened and it’s 
takeover. twenty-five percent return 
revenues sounds pretty good 
paper’s staff. But the new owner’s board 


says, ‘We paid $500 million for that com- 
pany. How dare they earn only twenty- 
five percent?” 

Complaints abound from editors 
large chain papers that the investment 
they require produce superior paper 
being drained away meet owners’ 
profit demands. That shows large 
ways and small: when Gannett took over 
The Asbury Park Press New Jersey, 
cut the staff from 225 180, and told 
the theater critic there was money for 
him cover Broadway plays. 

particularly instructive case history 
that The Patriot-Ledger Quincy, 
Massachusetts. It’s daily 
that was sold February Newspaper 
Media LLC for about $95 million the 
Low family, which had owned for four 
generations. The paper actually was 
worth million, according ana- 
lysts. need larger operating margins 
service their heavy debt, the new own- 
ers decreed that the editorial budget 
slashed from million $5.5 million; 
percent the paper’s costs had 
been devoted news and editorial, but 
that was reduced 10-12 percent. The 
Patriot-Ledger serves twenty-six commu- 
nities near Boston, and had least one 
full-time reporter all them sever- 
larger suburbs like Weymouth, 
Braintree, and Plymouth. Too expensive, 
said the paper’s new publisher, James 
Plugh. Also: twelve vacancies existed 
the newsroom the time the owner- 
ship change, but Newspaper Media 
declined let them filled. The paper’s 
its readers has been grievously 
undermined result such economies. 


argument”: 
people what they want 


Unwilling function that new 
environment, The editor 
twenty years (and former president 
ASNE) William Ketter, resigned May 
29. Speaking generically the nation- 
wide profits-versus-quality controversy, 
Ketter says: “I’m concerned about the 
prices being paid for newspapers and 
the need for greater profit margins 
meet those financial obligations. The 
squeezing editorial budgets short- 
sighted way dealing with that need. 
When you start diminishing and degrad- 
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ing the nature newspapers’ content, 
you run the risk those papers being 
less valuable the marketplace.” 

Says The Oregonian’s Sandra Mims 
Rowe: “Newspapers don’t invest nearly 
enough their employees, especially 
training and teaching. There are journal- 
ists the streets every town who can- 
not report, write, edit with authority, 
cannot provide the rich, full, detailed, 
accurate story the reader wants.” 
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RAY CAVE, former editor Time magazine 


vidence mounts that the blurring 

editorial-advertising distinctions 
building compromising news 
judgments and decisions, resulting not 
much fawning pieces about major 
advertisers but rather self-censorship, 
reluctance some editors take the 
heat for doing stories critical space- 
buyers. 

Witness: the highly-publicized move 
Los Angeles Times publisher Mark 
Willes involve marketing/advertising 
executives the paper’s day-to-day edi- 
torial decisions, tactic that continues 
draw fire from journalists around the 
country. The big fear that journalists 
have worry about advertising and 
profits, they may self-censor and shrink 
from producing tough coverage sto- 
ries inimical advertisers’ interests. 
But what Willes has done being 
copied many other papers this new 
era profit-worship. 

April, Willes pointed out that more than 
200 papers have closed the last twen- 
ty-five years; that overall newspaper cir- 
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culation has declined percent the 
last dozen years (while the population 
has grown percent); that newspapers 
now attract less than percent all 
advertising, down from percent 
1980; that only percent adults read 
daily newspaper, down from per- 
cent 1964; that barely third the 
population cites newspapers 
main source for national news; and that 
recent Gallup poll, Americans 
ranked the honesty and integrity 
newspaper reporters behind police offi- 
cers and reporters, and only slightly 
ahead lawyers and building 
contractors. those trends 
continue, Willes warned, 
“newspapers will increas- 
ingly marginalized, less impor- 
tant and, therefore, less rele- 
vant.” For such reasons, 
argues, behooves editors 
and business-side managers 
work together, more closely 
than the past, help assure 
the good health newspa- 
pers. Willes’s diagnosis 
newspapers’ illness impres- 
sive. But his ideas for the cure alarm 
many journalists. 

subject compensation and 
incentive pay troubles the Uni- 
versity Soloski. There 
are major implications when the 

bonuses media executives depend 
solely the economic and not the 
journalistic performance their 
publications. With direct interest 
his paper’s profits, can the editor truly 
exercise uncontaminated judgment 
covering controversial subjects 
advertisers that might take offense 
and defect? The answer yes, 
course, the honest editor can but 
she must always aware the 
potential for conflict. 

Many publishers are increasingly 
pressing for special sections their 
papers magnet for advertisers and 
readers, even though the content 
those (continuing occasional) sec- 
tions often frivolous, and creating 
them places added stress news staffs. 
The Wall Street Journal has its new Fri- 
day section called Weekend Journal, 
filled with entertainment and life-style 
advice and related advertising. mid- 
May, The New York Times published 
massive sixty-four-page special section 
the charms eastern Long Island, 
mostly the fashionable Hamptons, with 


articles sailing, kayaking, land devel- 
opment, dining, sport fishing, and (of 
course) the famous show biz and media 
folk who summer there along with 
tonnage advertising from real estate 
agents, restaurants, clothing boutiques, 
liquor stores, nurseries, and country inns. 
study sponsored last year ASNE 
and the Newspaper Association Ameri- 
discovered that newspaper advertise- 
ments better meet readers’ expectations 
than does the quality news coverage.) 
The questions: Are such sections 
editor’s vision value-added supple- 
ment that fills 
important editori- 
need, mainly 
publisher’s gam- 
bit for quick-hit 
spike revenue? 
And can those sec- 
tions executed 
without draining 
from 


are journal 


issues the passing Frank Sinatra, 
Princess Diana, the Seinfeld 
and still his main job? “When the dri- 
ving force economic and not journalis- 
tic,” says senior editor national 
magazine, “the push coming from the 
wrong direction. would rather use that 
energy and that talent improve 
main product than create one-time 
offshoot. It’s all very well say can 
both, but I’m not sure anybody can, with- 
out weakening the core magazine.” 

The underlying debate continues. 
Profits. Return investment. The pub- 
lic’s right know. Shareholder value. 
Journalistic responsibility. Are the terms 
incompatible? Not necessarily. Early 
this century, the great labor leader 
Samuel Gompers said: “The worst crime 
against working people company 
which fails operate profit.” 

But should news organizations rea- 
sonably expect the same profit levels 
software companies, pharmaceutical 


ists 


the street every town who 
can’t report, write, edit” 


the paper’s main service? 

Such one-time and continuing special 
sections are greater strain papers 
that don’t have the legendary resources 
The Wall Street Journal The New 
York Times. But the criterion for success 
usually the same: economic, not jour- 
nalistic. the Los Angeles Times, for 
example, where the editor daily sec- 
tion yoked uncomfortably with 
counterpart from the department, 
section’s survival chances depend heav- 
ily its capacity generate revenue, 
not its journalistic excellence. 

comparable syndrome exists the 
magazine industry: special issues, which 
exploit the value title the effort 
squeeze additional income from its 
brand-name identity. old tactic 
that’s employed with ever greater fre- 
quency these days prettify the bottom 
line, even editorial staffs have been 
pruned and there are often fewer people 
take the task. Can magazine edi- 
tor, who presumably occupies full-time 
job, effectively oversee these special 


firms, and computer makers? should 
stockholders and owners understand, 
when they wed their fortunes those 
working journalists, that news ven- 
ture like other? It’s the only business 
protected the Constitution the 
United States, status that brings oblig- 
ations for both the shareholder and the 
journalist. wish investors and owners 
media companies could made 
understand the incredible responsibility 
they’ve assumed,” says Walter Cronkite, 
“and accept reasonable return instead 
the excessive profits that can gar- 
nered elsewhere.” 

that’s too much expect this era 
mega-media conglomerations, surg- 
ing economy, galloping Wall Street, 
and chronic public dismay about the 
press, then the mission journalism 
America may perilously debilitated. 
The big question: What doth profit 
media company demand, unremit- 
tingly, steadily higher profit margins 
year after year and, that very pursuit, 
lose its professional soul? 
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JOSEPH COYLE 


For newspapers and 
magazines, soft 
coverage life-style, 
service 
has become the kudzu 
content. Some call 
benign marketing; 
others sure. 


debate roiling over how editors 
should face the forces 
commerce. they become more 
and more enmeshed market 
research, steeped budgets, judged 
how they contribute the bottom line, 
and obliged take seriously the argu- 
ments their business-side colleagues, 
their independence vigorously tested. 
Surely possible maintain editorial 
integrity increasingly market-dri- 
ven industry. But also just surely 
getting harder do. Honest and well- 
intentioned journalists are choosing one 
three basic positions. 


Joseph Coyle former senior editor 
Money magazine. 


was ever thus. Editors have always 
had balance the competing demands 
their profession (serve thy reader) 
and their company (serve thy owner, 
who increasingly the stockholder). 
Andrew Glass, senior correspondent 
Cox Newspapers, takes this middle 
ground: “In the end, holding onto integri- 
not institutional question but 
people question one character. 
you have responsible parties the busi- 
ness and editorial sides who know the 
difference between right and wrong, 
then all right. But editor 
more worried about your pension 
being fired demoted than about 
your standards, you have problem.” 
Stay pure. This the adamantly skep- 
tical side, which sees anything less than 
high and thick wall separating busi- 
ness and editorial anathema. The 
conviction here that once you get 
interested money, not apt 
interested much else. The late Mur- 
ray Kempton put tartly: “To the mer- 
chant, nothing obscene.” 
Get real. American Society 
Newspaper Editors panel last year, John 
Oppedahl, former editor and now pub- 
lisher and The Arizona Republic, 
argued: “Editors have become more 
interested and more involved how 
you take the view that editors really 
have been marketers all along, and 
maybe never wanted say it, now 
think they need admit that they are.” 
More editors than ever before are, 
fact, part-time marketers. (Marketing, 
says “an aggregate func- 
tions involved moving goods from 
producer consumer.”) For editor, 
marketing can any activity that helps 
move the goods selling papers or, 
extension, selling advertising. But 
that’s only the beginning. 
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different now from all the cir- 
culation-hyping schemes that editors 
have traditionally engaged in? Kathleen 
Valley, associate professor Harvard 
Business School, holds that new cul 
tural model challenging the old one 
newspapers and magazines. The tradi- 
tional journalism model tells people 
what they need know. The new mar- 
keting model tells people what they 
think they want know. More and 
more, she explains, what matters “the 
quality the story, not its content.” 

The shift the marketing model 
comes amid disorienting change both 
newspapers and magazines. 
NEWSPAPERS: The breaching the 
church-state wall largely done deal. 
poll Presstime magazine published 
its April issue found that least 192 
daily and weekly newspapers (57 per- 
cent respondents) have marketing 
committees that include editorial mem- 
bers. Among editors’ responsibilities 
these panels: developing ad-driven spe- 
cial sections and targeting demographic 
groups for coverage. Edward Jones, 
managing editor The Free Lance-Star 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, told 
American Society Newspaper Editors 
forum last year: “Five ten years ago, 
your focus could pretty much solely 
content, and the question always was, 
‘Is this good Now have 
think, ‘Is this story that will connect 
with readers’ particular 
That’s marketing, and it’s something 
never had think about before.” 

But these days, marketing one 
the most discussed topics journalists’ 
conferences. What keeps aflame more 
than anything else the management 
reorganization the Los Angeles Times, 
which among other innovations pairs 
business-side manager with the editor 
each the sections, thus 
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breaching the church-state wall. (“I pre- 
fer ‘line’ says Mark Willes, the 
Times publisher. “Walls prevent conver- 
sations.”) Willes’s move has embold- 
ened publishers smaller papers 
confront their editors with similar wall- 
busting plans. 

MAGAZINES: The leading indicator 
here how what some 
skeptics call the “new news” 
trumping traditional hard news 
national newsmagazines. When took 
over Time Warner 1993, 
Gerald Levin visited the Time Inc. edito- 
rial staffs, informing them that the real 
future for the company’s magazines 
delivering life-style information. “Life- 
style publishing basically what 
do,” told the edit staff Money. Fully 
half each Time Inc. managing editor’s 
annual bonus (which can exceed salary 
good years) tied the magazine’s 
financial performance. Reviewing this 
twin editorial embrace lifestyle and 
profit, one former Time managing editor 
asks: “What ever happened Henry 
Luce’s line: ‘Let’s make great magazines 
and make nickel too’?” 

Samir Husni, journalism professor 
and analyst the University Missis- 
sippi who follows U.S. magazines, sees 
Time and Newsweek becoming more 
personal-service magazines. “That 
what has let them survive,” told 
Chicago Tribune media writer Tim 
Jones. 

confirm this startling judg- 
ment, Time kicking off new 
article service section called “Personal 
Time” that will “initially” cover finance, 
health, and technology. Says James 
Plant, president the New York chapter 
the Society Professional Journal- 
ists: “News have abrogat- 
their old First Amendment gatekeep- 
role, the responsibility for providing 
information people needed whether 
they wanted not.” Some editors 
even regard hip collaborative 
with their publishers. 

would impossible overstate 

the influence that Los Angeles Times 

publisher Willes having the 

issue marketing journalism. The 
paper’s new six special subsections 
business news epitomize his vision 
what daily papers should be. Mon- 
day, the focus technology; Tues- 
day, personal finance and commercial 
real estate; Wednesday, it’s small busi- 
ness and personal finance again; other 
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Mark Willes applauds L.A. Times photographer Clarence Williams (center), 1997 Pulitzer winner 


subsections the week feature such 
issues advertising and careers. 

16,000-word series this spring 
called “Breaching the Wall: Revolution 
American Newspapers,” L.A. Times 
media reporter David Shaw took the 
longest look the Willes project 
date. The business pages were expand- 
ing, pointed out, but mostly with soft 
increase business revenues last 
year, including million new adver- 
tising. Shaw observed: “When general 


conference 
together produced percent increase 
financial ads, reported Shaw. The two- 
day conference February drew more 
than 12,000 people who paid $45 $55 
hear investment experts serve 
their advice. The conference also 
brought sixty-two new advertisers the 
Times over the last two years. The edito- 
rial staff chose the panelists, deter- 
mined the subject matter, and acted 
moderators. 

Eager make the new subsections 


Reporters fear that news soon will 


business news covered, often gets 
lost among the new features, which typ- 
ically occupy about percent the 
front page the Business section 
and percent the entire section.” 

scheduling mistake that per- 
sonal finance shows twice the 
above lineup business news subsec- 
tions. While reader demand for articles 
investing unquestionably strong, 
make any publisher weak the knee. 
The Times and newspapers throughout 
the U.S. are particularly targeting the 
wave investment advertising that rose 
from the stock market boom and the 
enormous expansion the number 
mutual funds. 

The Times’s weekly personal finance 
subsection Tuesdays and annual 
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work, Willes inaugurated bonuses for 
section editors based the sections’ 
profits and readership. this atmos- 
phere, the temptation for editors 
commercial manifold. Add this the 
consorting-with-the-enemy argument. 
According Shaw, “Many reporters 
the Times worry that their section edi- 
tors are meeting regularly with general 
managers and becoming more aware 
the identity big advertisers, mar- 
keting and promotion initiatives, 
and loss positions, there will inevitably 
greater likelihood self-censor- 
ship, even only subconsciously.” 

Such suspicions are receiving some 
authoritative confirmation. Harvard’s 
Kathleen Valley, her studies news- 
rooms, found that simple social interac- 
tion between editors and reporters 


j 
q 
| 


A 
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water cooler chats, informal lunches 
the best predictor whose feature 
stories land page one. “In the long 
run, this involves very subtle judg- 
ment about the competence the peo- 
ple writing the stories,” she says. 

Does this finding carry over the 
deepening contacts between editors and 
business-side people? “All indications 
would say, ‘yes,” Valley says. The more 
exposure editors have the business 
side, the more their editorial judgment 
and loss. “Newspapers are trying 
integrate business and edit, but you 
don’t necessarily want these people 
working together,” says Valley. The aim 
helping reporters think more like 
publishers presents danger. 
“Reporters should think more like 
reporters.” 

Critics Willes see his marketing 
program guaranteed path medi- 
ocrity. Most recent exhibit: his new plan 
set goals for increasing the number 
stories about and quotes women and 
members minorities. Journalists 
jumped the idea manipulative, 
phony, and distorting the editorial 
process. Most scathingly, it’s seen 
use editorial content solve mar- 
keting problem: women and Latinos are 
not avid readers the Times, but are 
key targets Willes’s goal for increas- 
ing circulation percent. 

Willes brought confrontation 
with 200 staff members after suggesting 
interviews that women would read 
articles with more emotional content. 
fact, had been preaching gospel 
“emotion” for months. “What write 
must compelling and engaging and 
interesting and more emotional,” 
told American Society Newspaper 
Editors audience April. Willes later 
apologized memo the staff for 
comments “that seemed stereotype 
women exceptionally unfortunate 

queasy premonition count- 
less reporters that news will 

eventually swamped “ser- 
vice journalism” already 
coming true, according David Cay 
Johnston, New York Times reporter 
who wrote for the Los Angeles Times 
the ‘70s and ‘80s. cites story Sep- 
tember new tax and licensing law 
enacted the city Los Angeles 
people working home. Writers 
protested that the licensing provision 


was unconstitutional. The New York 
Times ran the news story, recalls, but 
the L.A. Times instead ran service 
piece how apply for the license. 
The story used writer example 
how get license, ignoring the con- 
stitutional issue. 

Many journalists trace much the 
trivializing American newspapers 
one trend: the rise the soft special sec- 
tion devoted single subject. Critics 
point, often rage, both the regular 
daily sections some the L.A. 
Times’s, and those one-shot specials that 
show morning paper like unin- 
vited guests. 

How editors keep special sections 
from melting the hard edge paper’s 
news coverage? It’s still possible say 
Morning News has done. “We avoid 
them,” says business columnist Cheryl 
Hall. “Too often they are really there 
because ads with marginal editorial 
around them. And they tie lot 
staff resources when you could doing 
good journalism.” 


tea: 
wad 
“af att y 


Tuesday business section will 
themed investing; related investing 
seminar along the general lines the 
L.A. Times’s will held October. 
Says Klibanoff: “We the newsroom 
are responsible for developing the 
theme the conference and whom 
invite speakers. advertiser will 
guaranteed anything. convention plan- 
ner and Morningstar, the mutual fund 
research service, will intermediaries 
between and the people 
avoid our reporters being beholden 
sources asking them personally 
speak.” 
how the Los Angeles Times does it. 
For instance, the will pay 
the speakers’ expenses, which the 
Times does not. And, says Klibanoff, 
“the Times referred its participants 
but will call them ‘adver- 
tising sponsors” underscore that 
their relationship not with edit. Adver- 
tisers have get permission use the 
Inquirer name any promotions after 
the conference. 


Tina Brown’s New Yorker tied with Crystal Cruises, sending editors and around the 


But it’s not easy say no. Gene 
Roberts, former top editor The 
Philadelphia Inquirer and m.e. The 
New York Times, advises that when the 
business side comes along with pro- 
posal for special section, “the news- 
room should supervise and try iso- 
late content from advertising.” 

Hank Klibanoff, Philadelphia Inquir- 
business editor, following this 
course prepares launch new 
investing section late this summer. The 
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The Wall Street Journal took the rare 
edit-first approach special sections, 
Dick Tofel, vice president corpo- 
rate communications, tells it. The 
paper’s new Friday Weekend Journal 
section was “born and bred the news 
department. It’s something managing 
editor Paul Steiger wanted for 
years.” Elements the new section first 
showed inside the Marketplace sec- 
tion late-week features sports, 
travel, and real estate. Then the Journal 
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ran focus groups and market tests for 
eighteen months before launching the 
free-standing section, says Mary Don- 
ahue Quinlan, general manager the 
Weekend Journal. has full-time edit 
staff thirty who turn out, addition 
features the three foundation top- 
ics, articles art, wine, cars, and other 
aspects conspicuous consumption 
along with movie, TV, and book 
reviews. 

Quinlan says that readers spend 
average thirty minutes with Weekend 
Journal and that advertising “has exceed- 
all expectations.” The section has 
been running sixteen twenty-four 
pages daunting read even for 
dogged Journal fans, who already spend 
average forty-nine minutes with the 
paper. 

How justify straying seemingly 
far from business and finance? The Jour- 
nal’s defense rests unabashedly the 
marketing model giving readers what 
they want. “One the missions this 
newspaper try deepen relations 
with readers,” explains Tofel. “The con- 
tent Weekend Journal appeals 
another side our readers’ lives how 
spend money versus how invest it.” 

arketing for the magazine editor 

far subtler process than 
expanding the publication into 
special sections. Magazines are 

definition selective, and late 1990s 
necessity, deadly competitive. The New 
Yorkers Tina Brown the most 


Sports ran 
two-page tub-thumping for its deal 
with Norwegian Cruise Line 


watched editor the magazine busi- 
ness, even though losses stand $11 
million year and circulation has been 
largely flat (at just over 800,000) since 
jumped 200,000 during the early 
months her five-year tenure. She told 
PBS’s Charlie Rose January: “For 
the incredible challenge and the excite- 


lence commercial, which what are 
doing.” 


Some would say she’s making con- 
tent all too commercial. Says William 
Powers, media critic the National 
Journal: “There still great journalism 
The New Yorker, but its reputation for 
unimpeachability has been diminished. 
There this present willingness sub- 
scribe the values Hollywood. The 
coverage movie stars doesn’t have the 
distance that the intelligent reader 
wants. Now you see attempt piggy- 
back the movies sell more maga- 
zines. don’t trust the magazine 
used to. Now it’s selling its unimpeacha- 
bility.” 

That substantially what the Ameri- 
can Society Magazine Editors 
accusing The New Yorker doing 
six-page deal with Crystal Cruises. 
The magazine rounded seven its 
writers and editors give lectures 
round-the-world cruise the Crystal 
Symphony. two-page Crystal Cruise 
the “Special Europe Issue” dated 
April and May announced, 
New Yorker goes sea” (without using 


the actual New Yorker logo) and ticked 
off the seven lectures the series. 

This kind arrangement called 
“co-branding” linking the name 
magazine with that advertiser. (Co- 
branding aspect the value-added 
trend, which advertisers expect more 
for their money than simply placement 
ad.) This device can “sugges- 
tion endorsement,” warns Jackie 

Leo, editorial director Consumer 
Reports and president the American 
Society Magazine Editors, but “it’s 
really case-by-case thing. You don’t 
want cut your magazine off from 
legitimate revenue streams, but you 
don’t want devalue your magazine 
readers either.” 

The New Yorker violated 
guideline forbidding publi- 
cation’s name logo appear 
another company’s ads. ASME fired off 
letter protest Thomas Florio, who 
was then New Yorker president, and 
requested the Publishers Information 
Bureau not count the six pages 
Crystal Cruise’s ads The New 
annual total. 

bottom, ASME and many individ- 
ual editors see co-branding inva- 
sion publication’s integrity. “The 
cruise line investing big bucks 
magazine return for getting that mag- 
azine’s endorsement cruise,” says 
one top editor. just wonder what will 
happen when lot other advertisers 
start demanding that the magazine’s 
name show their ads.” 

Then comes the May Sports 
trated, with two-page-spread for the 
Norwegian Cruise Line featuring full- 
page photo ship’s officer holding 
Sports Illustrated jersey, logo and all, 
with the copy: “Norwegians love sports. 
fact, they just signed new team- 
mate.” the facing page, headline 
reads: THE NEWEST NORWEGIAN SPORTING 
EVENT: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED AFLOAT. 

Not one, but two uses the name. 

writers and editors will participate 
with athletes “chalk talks” and infor- 
mal Q&A periods for the cruise liner 
patrons. (But writers editors 
will give actual lectures, The New 
Yorker deal provides.) 

Out went the ASME protest letter 
president Michael Klingensmith. Call- 
ing for some measure “cruise con- 
trol,” ASME president Leo worries that 
seeing whole new approach 
joint magazine-advertiser activities that 
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not independent the workings the 
magazine.” She views perception 
issue, but nonetheless critical one that 
could complicate relations between the 
edit and publishing sides: “Does [an 
implied endorsement one cruise line] 
mean that Holland America Line bad? 
What New Yorker writer James Stewart 
wanted investigative piece on, 
say, legionnaire’s disease cruise 
lines?” Readers may left with the 
notion that there partnership 
between the magazine and the advertis- 
er, she argues. the end, the reader 
left confused. 

Klingensmith sees such partner- 
ships unavoidable, and defends them 
Clearly non-edit deals. argues that 
ASME’s guideline prohibiting publica- 
tion’s name logo from appearing 
any pages needs rewritten. “To 
suggest today that magazines can’t 
advertiser partnerships naive,” 
says. claims that percent all 
magazine pages “have some compo- 
nent value-added help advertisers 
sell their products services.” has 
department thirty-five people who 
nothing but help create such partner- 
ships. “We need have these business 


relationships without any edit relation- 
ships.” 

The trouble that this cozy symbio- 
sis with advertisers happening such 
editorially independent publications 
The New Yorker and Sports Illustrated. 
For years, fashion, beauty, and women’s 
and men’s service magazines have been 
advertiser-friendly sometimes ludi- 
crous degree. their inside pages, 
their credits, some women’s magazines 
mention the brands cosmetics, 
clothes, and even the fragrance worn 
the cover model. 

arper’s Bazaar took this big step 

forward earlier this year and 
even gave arch competitor Anna 
Wintour Vogue chance tut- 
tut when started crediting the 
cover itself the designer responsible for 
the cover model’s clothing. And Allure, 
which once promised bring skepti- 
cism and tough journalism the fabu- 
lously feeble beauty field, will include 
cosmetics samples with related articles 
beginning with the September issue. 
Editor Linda Wells termed advertiser 
reaction “absolute elation.” 

John Mack Carter, president 

Hearst Magazines, sees ethical issues 


like co-branding particular chal- 
lenge editors. “As co-branding takes 
bigger role magazines, may tend 
influence editor. This issue not 
simple anymore,” not because pub- 
lishing side pressures much “pres- 
sure from within the editor, who might 
make certain assumptions about being 
expected the publisher favor 
What simple, adds 
Carter, that “the integrity maga- 
zine can assured only the editor, 
not rules.” 

easy. People assistant man- 
aging editor Carey Winfrey maintains 
that some magazines “an editor often 
told when being hired: expect you 
cordial our advertisers.” Editorial 
integrity, then, depends entirely how 
the editor interprets such challenge 
over time. Giving just once, says media 
critic William Powers, “that corrosive 
droplet that can eventually make edi- 
tor lose his way.” Consequently, Winfrey 
feels, “it the lot contemporary edi- 
tors, occasion, piss off their pub- 
lishers when acting the reader’s inter- 
est.” the new age the market-mind- 
editor, such independence more 
needed and important than 
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ewspapers have not used market research well,” says 

Mike Smith, associate director Northwestern’s 
Media Center: “It’s been turning the same things every year: 
Newspapers are weakest with women and young people. 
There’s not enough local news. And the papers are too 
unwieldy people say, ‘You’re giving too much junk.’ But 
nobody’s doing much about any it.” 

These broad deficiencies are all about newspaper readership 
the one thing all the marketing insight the world has not 
been able raise. Says Doug Underwood story, page 42), 
associate professor journalism the University Wash- 
ington: “There not scintilla evidence that the marketing 
approach has improved newspaper readership all.” 

Magazine publishers, the other hand, play market 
research like virtuosi. They have always been more selective 
their audience and content, more “packaged,” more worldly. 
“Modern editors realize you have deliver economically 
viable audience, not just audience,” says Frank Lalli, former 
Money managing editor. “Once you accept that, you’re going 
want work with your marketing. The research you receive 
ought give you focus and make you better editor. The 
danger comes when you get close advertising people that 
they get dictate what you run.” 

Magazines start with focus groups, which are considered 
essential for developing new publication. Some magazines 
hold focus groups least four times year hear sampling 
real readers, confirm what editors already believe. what 
they’re hearing odds with that, it’s sign look harder. 


The same goes for more edit-centered and widely used 
research tool, the mail questionnaire, which aims pin down 
what departments magazine are working. magazine like 
Teen Peopie, for example, might send out 400 1,000 
questionnaires subscribers determine the audience’s rela- 
tive interest beauty, fashion, health, relationships, and on. 

Jim Gaines, managing editor People from 1987 
1989, Life from 1989 1992, and Time from 1992 1995, 
warns that “you can research yourself into narrower and 
narrower sense what the publication does. You wind 
intuiting less and less.” Gaines recalls that when was 
Time, refused consult readership studies after saw 
that Robert Hughes, Time’s art critic and one the best- 
known and respected culture critics the U.S., kept showing 
the bottom the surveys. 

testing People suggests that healthy ten- 
still exists between editors’ intuition and research. 
“We often throw the results away and with our instincts,” 
says assistant managing editor Carey Winfrey. “Cover testing 
good the extremes. subject you think has potential reg- 
isters off the charts, that validates your hunch.” But when you 
know you have superstar, your gut enough guide. Time 
Inc. editor-in-chief Norman tells asking Fortune 
managing editor Huey: “Why are you putting Bill Gates 
your cover three times eighteen months?” Huey’s answer, 
according “Gates our Princess Diana, he’s our 
sample this magazine.” 
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DOUG UNDERWOOD 


the difference 
between news story 
and widget? 

today’s profit-driven 
papers, not much 


the bad old days around 1995 and 

1996, when journalists the Win- 

Journal were laboring 
under unpopular “grid system” 
designed numerically measure 
reporters’ work, they circulated 
newsletter mocking the company’s con- 
sultant-designed, assembly-line-style 
evaluation program. 

The spoof contained the following 
codified, 
gories: use corporate jargon (5.3 
quadrillion); comfort provided down- 
sized employees degrees Kelvin); and 


Doug Underwood, former reporter for 
The Seattle Times and the Gannett News 
Service, associate professor the 
School Communications the Univer- 
sity Washington. His article, “When 
MBA’s Rule the Newsroom,” the 
March/April 1988 was the basis for 
book later published under the same title. 


the quality the news stories (.0000676 
percent). 

The real grid system 
required editors estimate the time 
should take reporter produce 
story. reporter was expected, for 
example, produce many forty 
stories week each piece were based 
upon press release and one two 
cooperative sources and about fifteen 
stories week each were based 
meetings police activities. the end 
the week, editorial supervisors would 
measure the lengths stories and cal- 
culate the time took them see 
reporters met the newspaper’s weekly 
output goals. 

The Journal assessment grid gone 
now, deep-sixed the spring 1996 
new managing editor, Carl Crothers, who 
calls “spreadsheet” approach that 
destroyed morale the Journal news- 
room and drove the newspaper toward 
mediocrity. “It creates factory mentali- 
ty,” says Crothers. “It left [employees] 
coming with the hope that they’d cre- 
ate enough widgets get their score and 
get their paycheck each week. Good jour- 
nalism was left the trashcan.” 

Today, the Media General-owned 
Journal uses more traditional system. 
Employees receive annual evaluation 
that avoids statistical calculation jour- 
nalists’ work and written supervi- 
sors narrative form. But many 
other newspapers the trend has been 
toward systems that codify newsroom 
employee productivity numerical 
terms that rate 


mance terms reminiscent elemen- 
tary school report cards. 

the Copley-owned San Diego 
Union-Tribune, reporters are ranked 
their supervisor four categories 
performance, which may involve calcu- 
lations how many stories the journal- 
ist produced and where they were 
played; the rankings are tied merit 
pay increases. the Knight Ridder- 
owned News-Sentinel Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, and the McClatchy-owned 
Sacramento Bee, newsroom employee 
raises are determined, part, the 
journalist’s score number perfor- 
mance categories. And the Gannett- 
owned Cincinnati Enquirer, story pro- 
ductivity one twelve performance 
gauges that would factored into 
reporter’s evaluation under proposed 
new job performance plan. 

Some performance systems have 
been used tandem with cost-cutting 
campaigns downsizing schemes. Dur- 
ing the six months 1995 and 1996 
when the grid system was operation 
the Journal, for example, about dozen 
journalists (roughly percent the 
120 newsroom employees) were let go. 

ewspaper executives defend the 
codified evaluations systems 

much-needed tools reduce 

inefficiency, manage newsroom 

costs, spur 
mance, root out underperformers, and 
encourage professional growth. But 
many reporters bristle the indignity 
having their output rated statistical 
ways that they find inappropriate for 
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creative professional activity. partic- 
ularly galling, they argue, when these 
systems which are operated under 
the guise scientific objectivity are 
manipulated crank story produc- 
tivity and hold down newsroom 


expenses. 

This the complaint Patti Epler, 
recently departed veteran political inves- 
tigative reporter for McClatchy’s News 
Tribune Tacoma, Washington. Epler 
left the News Tribune for the Phoenix New 
Times last year after she was transferred 
from special projects suburban beat 
during reorganization the newsroom 
and the adoption team system. Some 
teams, she says, were asked News Tri- 
bune management set productivity 
goals and were evaluated how well 
they achieved them. Although Epler’s 
team wasn’t asked set specific goals, 
she was nonetheless criticized her 
annual evaluation for producing too 
many long, in-depth stories and not 
enough shorter, community news pieces. 
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kid you not,” Epler says. “They 
would count your bylines and your stories. 
Not once did they talk about the quality 
your stories. They just wanted you 
the run-and-gun, daily thing. was 
sweatshop culture.” 

David Zeeck, News Tribune executive 
editor, says the paper’s performance 
evaluation system part effort 


Newsroom managers grade 


improved productivity the newsroom 
which says has happened the 
News Tribune. 

“Some reporters say, ‘Oh, God, 
these are Zeeck acknowl- 
edges. “Sure, freaks some people 
out. But fail see how productivity 
inappropriate measure how 
doing your job.” 


performance scorecar 


change the attitude newsroom that 
hasn’t been accountable enough read- 
ers the business needs the news- 
paper. expects that good newspa- 
per will have reporters producing mix 
in-depth articles, well many 
shorter, local stories. But believes 
that reason not try encourage 
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common technique tighten 
employee accountability for news- 
room managers grade employee per- 
formance scorecard, and link 
those scores annual raises hap- 
pens the Gannett-owned Des Moines 
Register. Journalists report great unhap- 
piness with the system, which ranks 
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PATTERSON 
FELLOWSHIPS 


34th Annual Competition 


Applications are being accepted 
from print journalists with least 
five years professional experience. 


One-year grants $30,000 are 
awarded for the pursuit indepen- 
dent projects significant interest. 


Application deadline: October 1998 
Fellows must U.S. citizens. 


For applications and further pro- 
gram information, write: 


The Alicia Patterson Foundation 
1730 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Suite 850 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202) 393-5995 
E-mail: apfengel@charm.net 
http://www.aliciapatterson.org 


THE LEONARD SILK 
JOURNALISM FELLOWSHIP 


Applications are now being accepted 
from print journalists working 
book manuscripts exploring impor- 
tant contemporary issues. The 
winner will receive award 
$30,000 assist the completion 
his her book. 


APPLICATION DEADLINE: 
AUGUST 1998 


For application guidelines 
and information, contact: 
THE LEONARD SILK 
JOURNALISM FELLOWSHIP 

c/o The Century Foundation/ 
Twentieth Century Fund 

7oth Street 

New York, 10021 

(212) 535-4441 

pax: (212) 
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newsroom employees, and then bases 
their raises scale one (at the bot- 
tom) through five number that 
determined employee’s annual 
evaluation. Employees who receive 
“two” from their supervisor, for exam- 
ple, are given company sheet explain- 
ing that they are need regular man- 
agement direction and that their contri- 
bution “below most”; “four” ranking, 
the other hand, indicates that the 
employee “an exemplary team player” 
who has met all “quantitative objectives” 
and has “understanding company 

goals.” 
eporter Kirsten Scharnberg, 
who recently left the Register 
for the Baltimore Sun, com- 

plains that many Register jour- 

nalists, including number 
the paper’s nationally recognized 
reporters, have not only received low 
ratings, but have also felt insulted 
the company’s terminology charac- 
terizing their work. She blames the low 
ratings the company’s attempt 
save money. “It’s pretty obvious that 
the worse you your evaluation, 
the smaller the raise they have give 
you.” She adds that the company can’t 
understand why the passion the 
newsroom has dwindled. “You can’t 
have both ways,” she says. “You can’t 
have more corporate and bottom- 
line and then wonder why people aren’t 
giving their soul place that isn’t 
giving back.” 

Jason Bobst, the Register human 
resources manager, denies that employ- 
ees are fit into preordained categories 
order save money. People, says, 
are graded fairly (with about percent 
the newsroom staff rated “four 
five”). measurable performance sys- 
tem can work well, Bobst contends, 
expectations have been well laid out 
advance says they are the 
Register. 

The Detroit News, efforts move 
quantified employee evaluation sys- 
tem and then link the numbers 
pay played key role the 1995 
strike. The News’s system was put 
Robert Giles, then its editor/publisher, 
now the executive director the Free- 
dom Forum’s Media Studies Center. 
his 1987 book, Newsroom Management: 
Guide Theory and Practice, Giles 
recommended that newspapers adopt 
thirty-eight performance appraisal stan- 
dards for supervisors use grading 


newsroom employees four areas: 
accuracy, reporting, writing, and com- 
munication. Giles’s system has become 
model that many newspapers follow. 
But, also became sticking point 
union negotiations when announced 
that the company planned give merit 
raises only those employees who 
were graded the top two (outstanding 
and commendable) the five perfor- 
mance categories. 

number employees the Gan- 
nett-owned News complain that Giles’s 
system despite its appearance 
objectivity was used middle man- 
employees they wouldn’t get raises. 
Says Norm Sinclair, veteran investiga- 
tive reporter the newspaper: “It wasn’t 
fair system.” That system has been set 
aside Giles’s successor the News, 
Mark Silverman. has set teams 
reporters, copy editors, and newsroom 
managers advise him developing 
new performance evaluation system 
that will then negotiated with The 
Newspaper Guild. 

Giles, like most executives news- 
papers that have adopted quantified 
performance evaluation systems, main- 
tains that such systems aim more 
than just managing people the num- 
bers. “The spirit” his system, 
says, let employee know “where 
she stands, get each under- 
stand the organization’s ground rules 
and goals, and help each make 
improvements.” 

Journalists have come make many 
adjustments corporate management 
structure increasingly focused prof- 
its, management efficiencies, and high- 
productivity. But newsroom man- 
agers who believe they can treat profes- 
sionals just extension the corpo- 
rate spreadsheet may find themselves 
facing alienated workforce. Having 
their work reduced scores grades 
statistical measurements can 
“traumatic” for journalists, Christo- 
pher Quinn, veteran the Winston- 
Salem Journal, describes his experience 
with the paper’s grid system. Or, 
Quinn’s new boss, Carl Crothers, puts it: 
“If you overlay some factory model onto 
the newsroom, you begin detract 
from the thing that makes for good 
newsroom creative freedom. You can 
put quantified system into any news- 
room, but good journalists won’t work 
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FIRST AMENDMENT 


Summoned prosecutors tell what 
knows, news organization do? 


MICHAEL GARTNER 


ave you been subpoenaed 

Kenneth Starr? 

Would you, your bosses, tell 
you had been? 

Would you, your bosses, fight the 
subpoena? 

Odd questions this democracy, 
where the press free and where has 
traditionally fought the occasional gov- 
ernment subpoena with vigor 
and outrage. Odd questions 
this era when normal 
tors are wary and chary about 
summoning the press 
courtroom. Odd questions 
this age when there have been 
for twenty-five years official 
Justice Department guidelines 
that regulate and restrict the 
government’s power sub- 
poena journalists. 

Odd, yet legitimate. For this 
the era the special prose- 


appointed Republican and 
Democratic administrations 
since the Ethics Government Act was 
passed 1978 and special prosecu- 
tors don’t have play the rules, the 
policies, or, sometimes seems, the law. 
One result: print and broadcast journal- 
ists are being summoned left and right 


Michael Gartner, lawyer, editor and 
co-owner the Tribune Ames, Iowa, 
former president NBC News, and win- 
ner the 1997 Pulitzer Prize editorial 
writing. 


cutor there have been twen- 


tell what they know, show what they 
have, yield what they’ve saved. 

Witness: 

There Mike Wallace and Don 
Hewitt testifying before the grand jury 
special prosecutor called look into the 
dealings former Agriculture Secre- 
tary Mike Espy. Here comes something 
called Judicial Watch, which suing the 
Clinton administration, trying far 
without success subpoena Whitewa- 
ter-related notes and data about New 
Yorker writer Jane 
Mayer’s dealings 
the past five 
years with nearly 
everyone who 
anyone Wash- 
ington. There goes 
ABC handing over 
Starr out-takes 
from interview 
Diane Sawyer did 
with former Clin- 
ton friend and 
ate Susan McDou- 
gal. 
goes, too, Pitts- 
burgh station 
WPXI handing over videotape 
interview did with Lewis Fox, the 
retired Secret Service officer who may 
may not have seen interesting doings 
the Oval Office. Here comes Starr 
seeking information from The Wall 
Street Journal and Time about facts gath- 
ered reporter who had worked for 
both. 

Who knows who else has been sub- 
poenaed? Grand juries operate secret, 
and much special prosecutor’s activ- 


ities take place under seal. The prosecu- 
tors themselves are barred from dis- 
closing who has been subpoenaed. The 
subpoenaed parties themselves can 
yelp, course book publisher 
William Morrow Co. and New York 
lawyer Victor Kovner successfully did 
when Starr tried subpoena informa- 
tion about Morrow book being written 
Webster Hubbell and Kramer- 
books Afterwords doing unsuc- 
cessfully fights Starr’s attempt 
find out what books sold Monica 
Lewinsky. 

the past, yelping was usually 
response number one. The yelping itself 
led the Justice Department 1973 
issue guidelines limiting the govern- 
ment’s power subpoena the press. 
Under those guidelines, subpoenas can 
issued only criminal cases, only 
where there appears other 
source for the information sought, only 
the information considered essen- 
tial the government’s case, and only 
after negotiation with the news organi- 
zation try find ways ensure its 
rights and accommodate its needs. 
What’s more, except rare cases, the 
subpoenas can used only verify 
information that already had been print- 
aired. 

1980, after was disclosed that the 
Justice Department had subpoenaed 
telephone records the Atlanta bureau 
The New York Times, the agency 
added rule that made extremely dif- 
ficult for the federal government sub- 
poena third parties (such telephone 
companies) relation activities the 
press. Those guidelines apply crimi- 
nal and civil cases. 
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MADNESS 


FIRST AMENDMENT 


State and local prosecutors tend 
equally cautious with the press, partly 
because local laws and partly because 
local politics. Prosecutors 
cians; they need the press, not this 
case, than the next one. Thus, truce, 
sometimes uneasy one, exists 
between the press and the prosecutors. 

bound the Justice Department 
guidelines, ruled Whitewater 

Judge Susan Webber Wright 
1996. And unlike regular prosecutors 
special prosecutors needn’t worry about 
the next case the next election. the 
truce ended. 

think all this would met with 
outrage. Oddly, though, many the 
press those subpoenaed and those 
the sidelines seem pliant and 
compliant. Why? 

It’s partly the money, partly the peo- 
ple, partly the ownership, partly the 
times. 

When you are subpoenaed, you have 
three choices: 

You can resist. 

You can cooperate. 

You can negotiate your way out it. 

Until fairly recently, few news orga- 
nizations cooperated, least without 
fight. They fought till they won lost 
and the persistent usually won. they 
lost they often appealed far they 
could. Then, still the losing end, 
they either yielded or, the name 
civil disobedience, refused and like 
reporters Farr the Los Ange- 
les Herald-Examiner 1972 and Myron 
Farber The New York Times 1978 
were jailed. Between 1984 and 1996, 
according the Reporters Committee 
for Freedom the Press, sixteen Amer- 
ican journalists chose jail rather 
than yield information sources 
notes testimony that they came 
upon the newsgathering process. 
Between 1975 and 1996, another twenty- 
two their employers were 
fined for protecting sources unpub- 
lished information. 

And some organizations still fight 
every subpoena matter policy. 
The New York Daily News, for instance, 
gets about fifty subpoenas year, and 
least for the past four years has fought 
successfully every one. reports 
Eve Burton, the vice president and 
assistant general counsel who the 
main newsroom lawyer. That, course, 
the right thing do. “If you don’t 


fight, you slowly erode your First 
Amendment rights,” she notes. Indeed, 
it’s “the public, not the press, that 
compromised when media lawyers cal- 
culate and negotiate rather than fight,” 
says Paul McMasters, the First Amend- 
ment advocate the Freedom Forum 
side, says Burton, “Since have 
taken this position, the 
number subpoenas receive has 
gone down.” The News has never been 
subpoenaed federal special prose- 
cutor. 

one keeps tally how many 
journalists their organizations actual- 
cooperate without fight the finish, 


These days, intrusion 
the newsgathering 
process even 
the government 
apparently isn’t news 


because among other things the press 
doesn’t usually report its own cowardly 
(or patriotic, some readers, and prac- 
tical, some owners) doings. Nor, 
strangely, does the press pay much 
attention when their own end tes- 
tifying. 

When Mike Wallace and Don Hewitt 
were subpoenaed appear before the 
Espy grand jury, CBS moved quash, 
but lost. The Minutes pair then tes- 
tified February 1997, but only The 
Washington Post noted it, and that was 
more less passing. was not con- 
sidered news CBS itself, its net- 
work competitors, most the 
print press. When asked the Post, 
CBS confirmed the appearance, but 
made announcement and expressed 
outrage concern. Compare that 
the extensive publicity stories, columns, 
editorials twenty years earlier when 
CBS went all the way the Supreme 
Court Herbert Lando, libel case 
which the court said plaintiff could 
explore the state mind reporter 
but case whose meaning still debat- 
ed. These days, intrusion the news- 
gathering process even the gov- 
ernment apparently isn’t news. 


More often, probably, the press has 
negotiated itself out subpoenas. 
judge frequently will accept simple 
affidavit attesting that the reporter 
editor believes that what she wrote 
published was the truth and accu- 
rately reflected the sources quoted. 
That’s what The Wall Street Journal and 
Time did for reporter the case 
that little-noted Starr subpoena. There’s 
nothing sinister about that; avoids the 
subpoena, satisfies the court, and gives 
away secrets. 

Other times, organization fearful 
losing fight and principle when 
important information involved sim- 
ply will publish the photo air the out- 
take print the quotes can honest- 
say turned over nothing that had not 
already been shown the public. few 
years ago, NBC spent four hours the 
lite the world’s dullest video basically 
could turn over “published” (but worth- 
less) video response subpoena 
NBC knew the court would uphold. 
(The two minutes relevant tape had 
been shown time and again NBC 
news shows.) The meaningless airing 
was done save principle, avoid 
making bad law. 

Newspapers don’t have satellites, but 
they have the Internet, and some 
papers have rushed stories onto the 
Internet The Dallas Morning News 
did alleged confession the Okla- 
homa City bombing case outwit 
those trying stop publication and pro- 
tect principle. (Of course, much this 
could avoided reporter simply 
threw away the notes broadcaster 
erased the outtakes, but that’s usually 
not wise. Notes and outtakes are often 
needed for later stories without them, 
for instance, would never have seen 
the famous hug that Bill Clinton gave 
Monica Lewinsky.) 

But lawyers and satellite time cost 
money, and public defiance authority 
costs reputation some places. The 
best legal strategy not always the best 
strategy for short-term earnings, the 
best strategy for public-relations, the 
best strategy for appeasing network 
affiliates home-office accountants. 
And these days public relations, affiliate 
relations, and financial results outweigh 
the fight for freedom and the worth 
principle some journalistic organiza- 
tions. (An example: The ever-practical 
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NBC and CNN settled with Richard Jew- 
ell, the man who did not bomb the 
Olympics, while The Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution, still somewhat family 
newspaper, fighting on, saying its 
report little different from the NBC 
and CNN reports was indeed accu- 
rate.) 

That’s partly because the 
increased chain ownership. One the 
first things chain does after buys 
newspaper after sells the airplane 
and the cars and takes the publisher’s 
relatives off the close 
down the in-house law department. That 
sends one message the counting 
room, another the newsroom. With 
$400-an-hour outside lawyers, there 
more economic incentive for 
publishers want settle subpoena 
and other notes Burton the 
Daily News, who strongly favors in- 
house counsel. What’s more, reporters 
and editors are less likely call 
lawyer who runs meter than they 
were walk the stairs see the 
lawyer the payroll. 

the passivity even isn’t the 
new corporate policy spreads. 
Closed meetings remain closed; closed 
records remain closed; subpoenas 
unfought. (Sweeping generalizations 
are always bad and always wrong. Here, 
should noted that Gannett, for 
instance, which shuttered the in-house 
legal staff when bought The Des 
Moines Register, still aggressive 
resisting subpoenas and fighting 
open meetings and records Des 
Moines.) 

sion station who lives that town 

that town great place 

live well make money. 

she knows that the free press and 

the independent judiciary are the main- 

stays freedom and democracy. 

she knows the press has role 

watchdog, and knows 

lawyers just another cost business 

just like hiring reporters district 
managers. 

But thanks change FCC rules 
and the fecundity third-generation 
newspaper owners, more and more 
stations and newspapers are the 
hands itinerant editors and publishers 
and broadcast station general man- 
agers. They just want what head- 
quarters views good job, cranking 
out earnings and avoiding controver- 


sies, they can transferred two 
three years the next bigger town 
the chain. Many these editors and 
publishers view lawyers cost centers, 
not freedom fighters. Many develop lit- 
tle affection for their newspaper 
station and none for their town, they 
have stake that town’s democracy. 

Many them not even come from 
news backgrounds. Television stations, 
especially, are run marketing men 
and women, many whom view news 
major source revenue, not 
major source information. None 
the three networks run person 
with news background, and one the 
network news divisions ABC’s has 


Many editors 

and publishers 

view lawyers 

cost centers, 
not freedom fighters 


just been turned over lawyer with lit- 
tle news background. Reactions that are 
director outrage over wrongs, love 
the First Amendment are not always 
finance executive. They need inoc- 
ulated, and not all inoculations take. 

Thus have Mike Wallace and Don 
Hewitt testifying, ABC complying, Time 
and The Street Journal bargaining, 
and who knows who else talking 
fighting squirming about subpoenas 
they may may not have received. All 
with little publicity. 

There are times, perhaps, when testi- 
fying might all right. You probably 
could invent hypothetical involving 
national security the safety per- 
son that might prompt reporters dis- 
close their notes producers show 
their outtakes. But, says Michael Giudi- 
cessi, partner Faegre and Benson 
Des Moines and former inside counsel 
for both The Des Moines Register and 
Palmer Communications Inc., “that 
would matter conscience, not 
matter compulsion.” 

And, adds, “that’s big differ- 
ence.” 
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Mouse 


Peter Jennings, Sam Donaldson and Ted 
Koppel love ask tough questions. the 
sharp edge ABC News, the team with guts. 


But, what happens when ABC News tangles 
with Independent Counsel Kenneth Starr? 
virtually secret deal, ABC News hands over 
before broadcast—with key 
witness for President Bill Clinton. 


Freelance writer Florence George Graves 
exposed this Mickey Mouse performance 
articles the American Journalism Review and 
the Outlook Section The Washington Post. 
The Fund For Investigative Journalism 
underwrote her work. 


For almost years, that’s what The Fund 
has done: help reporters, authors, film makers, 
photographers and broadcasters tell important, 
original stories that rock the boat. 


We're ready help you, too. Check our web 
site fij.org for application information. 
mail at: Fundfij@aol.com. Phone Executive 
Director Peg Lotito 703/750-3849. write 
her 5120 Kenwood Drive, Annandale, 
22003. 


RADIO FREE ASIA 


Director Training 
Program Evaluation (Editorial) 


Department seeks Director Training 
experience with Journalism 
background. Candidates must have 
experience working journalist, 
preferably with radio and/or 
experience. Knowledge Asia highly 
desirable. Ability speak Mandarin 
plus. 


Position immediately available 
Washington, D.C. office. All qualified 
applicants will receive consideration for 
employment without regard race, 

creed, color, sex national origin. 


Send cover letter and resume to: 


Box 57023, Washington, D.C. 
20036 fax 202-530-7797. 
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NEWS JUDGMENT 


APRIL: New York Times 
Washington bureau re- 
porters Philip Shenon and 
Eric Schmitt learn that 
President Bill Clinton has 
ordered several branches 


plans for the capture, 
transport, and eventual 


trial Pol Pot. 


f 
oe 
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MARCH: Cambodia’s ex-dic- 

ator Pol Pot holds out 
Khmer Rouge stronghold 
near the Thai border. 


KONSTANTIN RICHTER 


April The New York 
Times ran page-one story 
revealing President Clinton’s 
written order that the Depart- 
ments State, Justice, and 
Defense “devise plans” for the capture 
Pol Pot, former leader the Khmer 
Rouge regime that killed more than 
million and half Cambodians the 
1970s. The Times quoted unnamed 
administration officials who said that 
the government Thailand was willing 
seize Pol Pot, just across their bor- 
der, long the U.S. would whisk 
him out their country. The story was 
publicized Cambodia, doubtless 
reaching the mountainous hinterland 
where Pol Pot and the remaining 
Khmer Rouge fighters were hiding. 
One detail that the article didn’t men- 
tion was that U.S. National Security 
Adviser Samuel Berger had asked the 
Times not publish the story, warning 
that might endanger the plan cap- 
ture Pol Pot. 


Konstantin Richter, former assistant 


editor, has accepted job The Cambo- 
dia Daily Phnom Penh. 


APRIL Security adviser 

Sandy Berger asks the Times 

kill the story, warning 
could blow the operation. 


Six days after the piece ran, Pol Pot 
was dead. The Khmer Rouge, who had 
deposed Pol Pot June 1997 and kept 
him under house arrest, said he’d had 
heart attack. was and ailing. 
But the Khmer Rouge quickly cremat- 
him without allowing autopsy, 
adding the speculation that they had 
murdered him prevent his capture 
and possible testimony about who did 
what the Cambodian killing fields. 
What exactly happened may never 
known. But was Berger solid 
ground asking the Times not pub- 
lish? Was the Times right override 
his concerns? 

Berger phoned the paper’s Washing- 
ton bureau, then its New York office, 
April the night before the story was 
scheduled run. Another senior admin- 
istration official close the case told 
the administration felt that expose the 
plan put Pol Pot trial would 
destroy it: “Our fears were that individu- 
als and governments that would have 
otherwise been supportive would 
scared away. And that the story would 
put people notice who had interest 
thwarting the apprehension Pol 
Pot.” 

Martin Baron, associate managing 
editor, took Berger’s second call and 


The Times’s Adam Clymer Washington and Martin Baron 
New York take Berger’s calls. They consult with foreign 
editor Andrew Rosenthal (above left) and managing editor 
Bill Keller (above right). Keller gives the green light. 


consulted Adam Clymer, second com- 
mand the Washington bureau, well 
foreign editor Andrew Rosenthal and 
managing editor Bill Keller New 
York. Keller delivered the go-ahead. 


“We gave this careful consideration,” 
says Rosenthal. “There are hard-and- 
fast rules, but generally you’re much 


national security argument. This was- 
security argument.” 


How much weight give 


government request hold back 


story always tricky question. 


nalists tend resist government inter- 
ference. And the Times has never for- 


gotten lessons from such incidents 


the 1963 Bay Pigs affair, when the 
paper had information about secret 
plans invade Cuba but, the govern- 


ment’s request, held off and came 
regret it. (According memoir for- 
mer editor James “Scotty” Reston, 
the request came directly from John 
Kennedy.) 


Clymer, the editor charge the 
Pol Pot piece, the story had significant 


news value. number government 
departments were involved trying 
set the capture, Clymer says, “and 
the only ones not know about were 
the American people. didn’t know 
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Planning 
Move Seize 
for Trial 


Thais Said Ready 
Help Capture Him 


PHILIP SHENON 
and ERIC SCHMITT 


WASHINGTON, April Presi- 
dent Clinton has ordered the Depart- 
ments Defense, State and Justice 
devise plans for the arrest and 
trial Pol Pot, the shadowy Khmer 
Rouge leader responsible for the 


death perhaps million Cambodi- 


ans the 1970’s. 

Clinton Administration officials 
and Western diplomats said that the 
APRIL The article runs the Times’s front 
page and makes headlines around the 


what impact the story would have. But 
not charge keeping the 
administration’s secrets.” 

But the senior administration official 
interviewed argues that the 
Times ought have given more consid- 
eration the story’s impact. The article 
was “irresponsible,” 
“because what provided terms 
information was far outweighed the 
damage did efforts bring the per- 
petrator one this century’s most 
horrific crimes justice.” adds: 
“Imagine that these were the 1940s, and 
the U.S. government was trying get 
its hands Hitler.” 

The mere possibility that the story 
may have contributed the outcome 
makes case study. Diane Orentlich- 
er, director the War Crimes 
Research Office American Universi- 
ty, says she not position assess 
the Times story. But, she adds, “Let’s 
suppose journalist has advance 
world-class criminal and has good rea- 
son believe that publishing could 
thwart the capture that suspect. 
Should she publish? imagine she 
would face vexing dilemma.” 

Cambodia experts say that the report 
Clinton’s new efforts might have 
inspired Khmer Rouge leaders 
ensure that arrest would occur. 
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APRIL 18: Pol Pot dead, his body cremated without autopsy, fueling speculation that other 
Khmer Rouge leaders did away with him prevent his capture and future testimony against them. 


the same time, most journalists reached 
CJR argue that mere speculation that 
the story could abort the capture wasn’t 
enough justify killing it. 

John Dinges, the former editorial 
director for National Public Radio now 
teaching Columbia’s Graduate School 
Journalism, contends that the admin- 
istration’s efforts did not seem have 
progressed point that would give 
him pause about running piece like 
the Times story. There were too many 
imponderables: “Would Thailand really 
agree this? Would the Thai military 
carry out? Would Pol Pot there like 
sitting duck?” 

Sydney Schanberg, the former 
Times reporter whose coverage the 
Khmer Rouge takeover earned 
Pulitzer Prize 1976, agrees: “Unless 
hear that they’re training special 
force Fort Bragg capture Pol Pot 
that they’re guiding the Thai gov- 
ernment with satellite photos and mili- 
tary support, it’s airy-fairy, and does- 
have the reality necessary with- 
hold story.” 

chanberg adds that the burden 
the administration show 
there real commitment 

holding the Khmer Rouge 
accountable, commitment that 
contends has been missing the 
past. the 1980s the U.S. government 
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least indirectly supported the Khmer 
Rouge’s guerrilla struggle against the 
Vietnamese-run government Phnom 
Penh. Opportunities after Pol Pot 
slipped away June 1997, when 
the Khmer Rouge placed Pol Pot under 
house arrest with alleged offer 
turn him over the Cambodian gov- 
ernment. 

But the administration was doing 
something. According the Times story, 
one plan under discussion involved tak- 
ing Pol Pot third country, “possibly 
the Netherlands,” where internation- 
tribunal prosecuting war crimes 
carried out the former Yugoslavia. 
The Times added that the military had 
drawn list sites where the former 
dictator might held for trial, including 
two islands the Pacific. 

The administration’s anger the 
Times sheds light just how sensitive 
and difficult bring genocide 
case trial, and why press coverage 
can complicate those efforts. now, 
the U.S. has reservations about estab- 
lishing independent court with uni- 
versal jurisdiction over war crimes 
because Washington fears that U.S. 
itary people abroad might subjected 


this outside authority. Setting 
courts hoc basis, was done 


the cases the former Yugoslavia 


and Rwanda, requires the consent the 
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NEWS JUDGMENT 


U.N. Security Coun- 
cil thus turning 
efforts prosecute 
genocide into diplo- 
matic choreography, 
which publicity can 
throw into chaos. 

this case, the 
choreography was 
particularly compli- 
cated: the govern- 
Security Council member and past 
Pol Pot ally has far opposed 
establishing Khmer Rouge tribunal. 
The Thai military, too, has past ties 
the Khmer Rouge that presumably 
doesn’t want explored. After the Times 
story publicized what 
administration official complains were 
“sensitive issues very sensitive 
diplomatic discussions,” the Thai gov- 
ernment denied ever having offered 
capture Pol Pot. 

The lack controlling legal author- 
ity such permanent war crimes 
tribunal may also have been factor 
the editorial decision. Rosenthal 


Tuol Sleng prison, Rouge victims were interrogated, tortured, photographed, and killed. 


allows that the Times has held off 
story when asked law-enforcement 
organization like the FBI not jeopar- 
dize operation. However, argues 
that this case was “no law-enforcement 
operation, but political and diplomatic 
operation.” 

Yet the issue not that clear-cut 
case when the legal authority the 
process being set up. The story 
said Clinton had asked the Justice Depart- 
ment “review the legal authority” for 
the U.S. detain Pol Pot. This grey 
area international law, says Stefanie 
Grant, program director the Lawyers 
Committee for Human Rights: “It’s not 


clear that it’s not law- 
enforcement.” 


press, the Clinton 
administration was 
still lobbying United 
Nations 
Council members, 
particularly China, 
press for the cap- 
ture and trial 
other Khmer Rouge 
members. The Cambodian military, 
meanwhile, was saying that victory over 
the last Khmer Rouge guerrillas 
close. “As human rights advocate 
may sorry that the plans arrest Pol 
Pot became public,” says Orentlicher 
the War Crimes Research Office. “But 
also understand the journalistic impera- 
tive publish. the larger picture, 
press coverage has created momen- 
tum that may help bring other Khmer 
Rouge leaders trial.” 

The opportunity prosecute the 
man who has been likened Hitler and 
Stalin, however, has slipped away for 
good. 


CONGRATULATIONS the WINNERS 
for reporting that occurred 1997: 


ducatic yn Found ation ane 


AWARDS 


Americ: in L Iniversity 


School Communication 


for excellence personal finance reporting 


JUDGING the SEVEN CATEGORIES were: 


Jonathan Clements, The Wall 


Stan Hinden, The Washington Post, “Retirement Journal” Alfred Edmond, Jr., Black Enterprise 
Anne Willette, USA Today, “Exposing the 401(k) Gap” Cable 


Patricia Sabatini, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 


Gary Weiss, Business Week, 


Deborah Clark, Producer/Writer/Editor; David Brancaccio, 


“Ripoff! The Secret World 


Chop Stocks-And How Small Investors Are Getting Fleeced” 


“Fatter Fees” 


Host/Editor; Carla Mozee, Assistant Producer; and Mitchell Hartman, 


Editor, Marketplace Productions, Los Angeles, CA, “Money 101” 


Ray Brady, and Christine Weicher, Producer; 


CBS Evening News 


Martin Wattenberg, SmartMoney Interactive, 


Personal Finance” 


“Secrets the IRS” 


Jim Kennedy, 


The Associated Press 


Louis Kohlmeier, retired American 
University Adjunct Professor Communication 


Victoria Pope, National Journal 


Jodi Schneider, The Washington Post 


EDUCATION 


FOUNDATION 


“Interactivity and 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


School Communication 
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1997 John Swett Awards 
for Media Excellence 


The California Teachers proud 
honor the winners the 1997 John Swett Awards 
for Media Excellence. These awards recognize 
individual journalists, publications and broadcast 
for their dedication excellence 
covering education. 


NEWSPAPERS 


METROPOLITAN DAILIES COMMUNITY DAILIES 


Julian Guthrie Mary Ann Harmon 
San Francisco Examiner Breeze 
for for 
Series Single Subject/Theme Continuous Coverage 


Ventura County Star 
for 
Series Single Subject/Theme 


WEEKLY/SEMI- WEEKLIES 


TELEVISION 
Catherine Mitchell 
Santa Barbara Independent 
for 
Series Single Subject/Theme NEWSCAST 
Cater Lee 
Fontana Herald News NBC4, Burbank 
for for 


Continuous Coverage Contribution Individual 


Lois Tinson, President Wayne Johnson, Vice President Barbara Kerr, Secretary-Treasurer 
Carolyn Doggett, Executive Director Bob Cherry, Associate Executive Director 


Hutto, Manager, Communications Dale Martin, Communications Consultant 
California Teachers Association/National Education Association nea 
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STANDARDS 


STEVE WEINBERG 


arely have many serious books 
been challenged such detail 
accuracy grounds. our 
May/June issue, CJR examined the 
many charges errors, intentional and 
unintentional, against the best-selling 
Midnight the Garden Good and Evil. 
Hundreds other current nonfiction 
books stand convincingly accused 
transmitting falsehoods, and some 
them make Midnight seem noncontro- 
versial. 

For example, Sleepers, written for- 
mer New York Daily News reporter 
Lorenzo Carcaterra and published 
Ballantine 1995. Despite widespread 
belief among reviewers that Carcaterra 
invented accounts youthful crimes 
committed himself and others, the 
book became nonfiction bestseller, 
went into paperback, and was made into 
Hollywood movie. 

Such episodes call into question the 
widely held assumptions that books are 
society’s most reliable record, and that the 
serious nonfiction system weeds out those 
who break the rules. authors write, liter- 
ary agents represent, editors approve, 
publishers distribute, retailers sell, and 
consumers buy inaccurate books, some- 
thing badly wrong. But what? 

few mistakes are understandable. 
Jonathan Kwitny, top investigative 
reporter, says the acknowledgements 
his 754-page biography Pope John 


Steve Weinberg, author six nonfiction 
books, writing biography muck- 
raker Ida Tarbeil for St. Press. 


Paul II, Man the Centu- 
ry, published last year 
Henry Holt, that hope 
anyone who finds error 
will very calmly inform 
can seek its cor- 
rection any later edi- 
But the problem 
lies careful 
authors like Kwitny. lies 
with authors, editors, and 
publishers who fail set 
defenses and fail cor- 
rect errors. 

Why does this happen? 
The answers may 
connected tradition 
tradition, many publishers 
have considered writers 
partners ongoing 
enterprise. Most magazine 
publishers pick the cost 
litigation stemming 
from alleged inaccuracy. 
Book publishers, however, have tended 
view writers suppliers informa- 
tion, which the publisher then markets, 
grocer markets the farmer’s eggs. 

Book editors concede that careless 
duplicitous authors often undetected. 
his own book Who Does What and 
Why Book Publishing (Birch Lane 
Press, 1990), book editor Clarkson 
Potter writes, “In most publishing hous- 
es, copy editor simply cannot check 
everything. lot very famous authors 
are really quite sloppy.” 

book reviewed positively, the 


OFTEN 


And what can done 


editor basks, deservedly, 
reflected glory. But the book 
questioned 
grounds the editor, publish- 
ing tradition, absolved. 
the book world, editors stress, 
accuracy the author’s 
responsibility. The standard 
book contract says so. 

What are the consequences 
inaccuracy? Hard mea- 
sure. 
ask their audiences come 
back day after day, and with- 
out trust the accuracy 
the product, that unlikely 
happen. Thus, daily and 
weekly journalists are close- 
watched their editors; 
fact-checkers combat mis- 
takes many magazines. 
But book publishers are 
attuned single purchases, 
and whether readers con- 
nect the publishers prob- 
lems about accuracy questionable. 
Also, these days rising cynicism, 
complaints about inaccuracy from 
book’s subjects are often discounted 
self-serving. the complaints spawn 
controversy, that can increase sales. 

Yet flood inaccuracies, over time, 
erodes confidence books and slows 
sales. “If readers are burned too often 
when comes accuracy,” says Sarah 
Crichton, publisher Little, Brown and 
spend twenty-five dollars the next time.” 
Worse, over the long term, inaccuracy 
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pollutes society’s pool common 
knowledge. 

Some authors, agents, publishing 
executives, acquisitions editors, and 
copy editors downplay errors when 
their own books are involved. They 
argue that writers can get small facts 
wrong yet portray larger truth, just 
they can get all the details right the 
telling what amounts lie. So, they 
say, factual errors dates, spelling, 
flawed geography, etc. should not 
the criteria for book’s credibility. 

The problem that, when judging 
book’s overall verity, readers must start 
reasonable place. Factual accuracy 
such reasonable place. 

Many current best-sellers have been 
charged with various sorts inaccura- 
cy. Here are three: 


CLOUD OVER TALE THE ATLANTIC 


The Perfect Storm: True Story Men 
Against the Sea, Sebastian Junger 


unger, land, experienced storm 
October 1991 that caught the 

Andrea Gail, fishing boat from 

Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
guard, sending six crewmen their 
deaths. Outside magazine published his 
article about that storm and its after- 
math. Then W.W. Norton offered book 
contract. late June, Junger’s first 
book had spent fifty-five weeks The 
New York Times best-seller list. 

Like Midnight, The Perfect Storm 
lacks index, bibliography, and source 
notes, making hard gauge the depth 
and care the reporting. Still, the fore- 
word contains warning useful read- 
ers before they start the saga. Junger 
writes: 

Recreating the last days six men who 
disappeared sea presented some obvi- 
ous problems for me. the one hand, 
wanted write completely factual book 
that would stand its own piece 
journalism. the other hand, didn’t 
want the narrative asphyxiate under 
mass technical detail and conjecture. 
toyed with the idea fictionalizing minor 
parts the story the end, wound 
sticking strictly the facts, but 
wide-ranging way possible. didn’t 
know exactly what happened aboard the 
doomed boat, for example, would inter- 
view people who had been through similar 
situations, and survived. Their experi- 
ences, felt, would provide fairly good 
description what the six men the 


Andrea Gail had gone through, and said, 
and perhaps even felt. 


After the book was published, Junger 
learned inaccuracies from fisher- 
men, sailors, and historians. was 
embarrassed, and said so, although the 
errors were mostly minor. Among them: 
Junger misidentified the Abenaki Indi- 
ans the Wampanoag (page 42) and 
said attack the tribe 1606 had 
originated the woods Rocky Neck 
rather than Eastern Point. Sailboat crew 
member Karen Stimson the first edi- 
tion became Karen Stimpson (page 89) 
later editions. Lawyer David Ansell 
(page 216) saw his name changed, cor- 
rectly, Ansel. Annisquam Bay became 
the correctly identified Ipswich Bay 
(page 166). request, Norton assis- 
tant editor Patricia Chui pointed out 
those and number other corrections 
that have been made since the first 
May 1997, continuing 
through the thirty-first printing. 

Junger spoke readily with about 
the mistakes. When writes magazine 
articles, says, fact-checkers discover 
errors before they reach the page. With 
The Perfect Storm realized too late 
that was working without net. 

“It’s first book, I’m year late with 
the manuscript, and that panicked me,” 
recalls. should have, know now, 
insisted couple more months 
double-check everything.” Junger sees 
the absence 
checkers not mainly 
after all, many maga- 


for them butaprac- 
tical problem for pub- 
lishers, because exten- 
sive fact-checking can 
delay the optimum 
publication date. 

His book was at- 
tacked larger is- 
sues The New York 
Observer August 11, 
1997, staff writer 
Warren St. John, under 
the headline: THE PER- 
FECT STORM, NONFIC- 
TION HIT, JUST FISH 
STORY AWASH IN ERRORS. 
St. John moved beyond 
the factual mistakes 
examine Junger’s de- 
piction Bob Brown, 


Jon Krakauer 
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owner the Andrea Gail, and Ray 
Leonard, the captain the sailboat 
Satori, which was caught the same 
storm. the book, Brown said 
have performed modifications the 
Andrea Gail that made unstable. “In 
the end,” St. John writes, “Mr. 
presents credible evidence sug- 
gest that the Andrea Gail was unsafe 
that was slow recover from rolls.” 
for Leonard, St. John writes that 
“Mr. Junger has never met even 
interviewed Mr. Leonard, but feels 
comfortable portraying him the very 
ideal nautical incompetence.” 
Leonard, the book, does almost noth- 
ing save his boat fellow crew 
members. 

Junger and his editor, Starling 
Lawrence, bristle these criticisms. 
Neither thought Leonard’s complaints 
about his depiction seriously challenged 
Junger’s reporting, although Junger 
concedes should have tried harder 
track down Leonard for interview. 
added footnote the paperback, giv- 
ing Leonard’s version the story, ver- 
sion which Leonard does not act like 
coward. 

own reading suggests that 
Junger’s reporting Brown and 
Leonard well sourced. His problems 
with factual accuracy, however, give 
critiques like St. John’s certain auto- 
matic plausibility. 


MOUNTAINOUS DISPUTE 


Account the Mount Everest 


assignment for Out- 
side, Krakauer reached 

the summit Mount 

Everest May 10, 1996. 
was his way down when 
storm hit. The journalist barely 
survived. Nine climbers did not 
five from Krakauer’s party, 
four from other parties. 

Reeling from the disaster, 
Krakauer churned out his mag- 
azine article anyway, five 
weeks. Then the Seattle-based 
writer agreed produce book 
for Villard Books/Random 
House. 
vivors his expedition and 
fourteen other expeditions 
the mountain that fatal day. 
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NATIONAL 
PRESS 
FOUNDATION 


Washington Financial Institutions 
Economic Forecasts 


Program for Journalists 


October 4-7, 1998 
Expenses Paid 


Understanding how the nation’s and the 
world’s financial institutions make 
decisions, analyze data and predict the near 
future can complicated and dizzying 
endeavors. This program for print and 
broadcast journalists, now its 8th year, 
well-known source accurate, 
straightforward and useful information. 
always get top speakers from the 
Securities Exchange Commission, the 
International Monetary Fund, the World 
Bank, the Department Commerce, etc. 
Some the topics for 1998 include: 


The 1998-99 Economic Outlook 

The Global Economy 

Consumer Credit Debt 

What Expect From the Stock Markets 
How Read Financial Statement 


Like all NPF programs, this one on-the- 
record, with plenty time for discussion. 
Organized NPF one our 
“Fundamentals programs, this 
intense, 3-1/2 day program will bring 
senior people from government, legislative 
groups, trade associations and the like. 
Twelve all-expense paid fellowships are 
available qualified journalists. 
Fellowships include airfare, hotel, meals 
and materials. 


There application form. You can apply 
mail, e-mail fax. apply, send letter 
stating why you wish letter support 
from your supervisor, brief bio and clip 
tape (if you're editor send sample work 
you edited). Applications will not returned. 
Application deadline September 11. Send 
applications National Press Foundation, 
Economics Program, 1282 National Press 
Building, Washington, C., 20045. Call for 
information 202-662-7356. E-mail 
npf@natpress.org. Fax 202-662-1232. Call for 
information 202-662-7356 


Underwritten grants from Investment 
Company and the 
Stock Market. 


The National Press Foundation non-profit 
educational foundation. 


STANDARDS 


Krakauer recognized that memory, 
this case, can particularly tricky. 
noted the introduction: 


The staggering unreliability the human 
mind high altitude made the research 
problematic. avoid relying excessively 
own perceptions, interviewed most 
the protagonists great length and 
multiple occasions. When possible also 
corroborated details with radio logs main- 
tained people Base Camp, where clear 
thought wasn’t such short supply. 


The book riveting. Still, Krakauer’s 
criticisms few other climbers that 
day have been, unsurprisingly, chal- 
lenged. The strongest 


charge came from veteran 


DARK SIDE 


CAMELOT 


SEYMOUR 


Russian climber/guide Ana- 
toli Boukreev. Krakauer 
credits him with heroic acts 
including the rescue so- 


climber 
Sandy Pittman and two oth- 
ers but says 


Boukreev unwisely began 
the descent without waiting 
for his paying clients, acted 
foolishly refusing have 
oxygen handy, and failed 
dress warmly enough. 

Krakauer’s account 
accurate, some 
climbers Boukreev’s care 
would have suffered less 
had been more con- 
cerned and less macho. But 
the account exaggerated 
greater error than simple 
factual inaccuracy, since 
undermines person’s repu- 
tation. People attacked books have lit- 
tle recourse, other than plead for 
alterations and when book goes 
second printing. There are letters 
the editor books. 

Boukreev, however, did answer back 
his own book, The Climb, with 
Weston DeWalt, filmmaker/writer. 
The Russian disputes each the claims 
about him made Krakauer, and says 
only had the energy and presence 
mind lead the three climbers safe- 
ty, and help others. St. Martin’s Press 
published the book last October; two 
months later, Boukreev was killed 
avalanche Anna Purna, mountain 
Nepal. But his book lives, and continues 
raise questions about Krakauer’s 
account. 
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response was convincing 
some. Writing review Wall 
Street Journal, Galen Rowell, like 
Krakauer 
termed Boukreev hero for saving 
three lives the mountain. “Although 
Mr. Krakauer grants Mr. Boukreev cer- 
tain strengths, never paints the big 
picture one the most amazing res- 
cues mountaineering history per- 
formed single-handedly few hours 
after climbing Everest without oxygen 
man some describe the Tiger 
Woods Himalayan climbing.” 

Villard publicist Adam Rothberg says 
later printings Into Thin Air contain 

minor changes made 

reaction complaints 
about specific portrayals. 

But nothing, says, has 
been changed because 
factual inaccuracy. Yet 
rebuttals are 
valid and, read 
them, they cannot dis- 
missed out hand 
readers 
book have been misled 
about episode central 
the story. 

Krakauer did not respond 
message left with his 
wife his unlisted number, 
which was later changed. 
His publicist 
author longer talking 
journalists. 


THE KENNEDY FILES 


The Dark Side Camelot, 
Seymour Hersh 


six Hersh’s previous books 
have been controversial, but 
has surpassed Dark 
Side. The vast majority 
reviews say Hersh’s portrait John 
Kennedy off, that his accounts 
womanizing, election fraud, assassina- 
tion plots aimed foreign leaders, 
warmongering, and other unpleas- 
antries demonstrate sensationalism, 
not sober historical inquiry. 

Few reviewers mention demonstra- 
ble factual errors. Little, Brown, pub- 
lisher Dark Side, commits more 
resources fact-checking than most 
houses. Part the copy editor’s job 
there fact-check sections 


books, and raise questions spot 


q 


checks indicate accuracy problem. 
Hersh says copy editor Peggy Leith 
Anderson placed some 600 queries 
about facts his manuscript. “She was 
our canary the coal mine,” Hersh 
says. And because the publishing 
schedule was tight and the material 
volatile, Little, Brown took the rare 
step assigning second copy editor 
over the manuscript with Ander- 
son. Hersh also hired doctoral stu- 
dent check facts and showed por- 
tions the manuscript experts, 
including former CIA agent. 

Nonetheless, some errors were not 
caught. For example: Walter Winchell’s 
gossip column was placed the wrong 
New York newspaper (p. 49); Seymour 
Bolton’s name should have been spelled 
Bolten (p. 440); wrongly named poison 
found its way into dramatic footnote 
(p.447). Anderson says about forty 
changes have been made since the first 
printing, and few more will made 
the paperback edition, published 
September. 

The toughest complaints have not 
been about factual inaccuracy, but about 
which facts Hersh chose emphasize 
and the conclusions drew. Time, 
historian Alan Brinkley argues that, 
although Hersh tries his atten- 
tion the sordid details Kennedy’s 
private life linking them the affairs 
the nation and foreign policy, “fails 
most conspicuously” so. the 
same magazine Richard Lacayo argues 
that Hersh’s book, “the ‘What ifs’ 
one page become the self-evident con- 
clusions few pages later, large leaps 
judgment the 1960 election, 
Vietnam and the Bay Pigs are 
made from shaky perches.” Jules Wit- 
cover, CJR January/February), ques- 
tions Hersh’s “sourcing, attribution, and 
above all making assumptions from the 
raw material gathered.” 

Such judgments can the eye 
the beholder. wrote pieces last year for 
the Baltimore Sun, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, and Investigative Reporters 
Editors Journal defending much 
Hersh’s reporting. think that where 
there doubt about the evidence itself 
how interpret it, Hersh signals his 
readers. Despite some errors, his relent- 
less reporting led high level fac- 
tual accuracy some the book’s 
high-risk segments, and for me, that 
level accuracy provided confidence 
the book’s larger judgments. 


HOW CAN FIGHT BACK 


many books have worse accuracy 
problems than these three, and some- 
thing needs done about it. Some 
suggestions: 

Nhat Authors Can 

Use reliable primary sources peo- 
ple who experienced the events, the 
records they left behind. Never assume 
that something already print the 
air correct. Secondary sources 
such previous books the subject 
should merely starting point. 

particular, don’t blindly trust books. 
Investigate. Jonathan Kwitny, his 
biography Pope John Paul II, cites 
information from hundreds books 
and articles. says that when material 
from those sources “is especially signifi- 
talk with the author involved, 
over what she has written, assess 
the evidence and sometimes try talk 
with original sources. Interviews with 
author can determine what write 
much what appears [that author’s] 
printed page.” 

Let outside experts, sources, and sub- 
jects read appropriate portions the 
manuscript for accuracy. The newsroom 
tradition not share drafts makes little 
sense for book authors. Why pass 
any chance even more accurate? 


What Book Editors Can 


Check author’s record for accuracy 
before offering contract. 
When manuscript arrives, demand 
back-up documentation. shouldn’t 
seen only libel lawyers. 


What Publishers Can 

Hire accomplished free-lance full- 
time fact-checkers. fact-checking 
entire manuscripts impossible, have 
them spot-check chapters sections 
determine the underlying reporting 
and documentation good enough. 

Recall books from stores when inac- 
curacies turn out serious. Random 
House did that with biography 
heiress Barbara Hutton, Poor Little Rich 
Girl, David Heymann. The trouble 
began when Random House got call 
from lawyer representing Beverly 
Hills physician mentioned the book 
having overmedicated Hutton 1943. 
The lawyer presented proof that his 
client had been only fourteen years old 
1943. Random House executives then 
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Superb Writer/Editor 
Sought 
Bank 


investment bank whose activities 
focus various aspects the 
intersection between technology 
and finance. Headquartered 
New York, the firm has offices 
around the country well 
the United Kingdom, Japan, India, 
and Hong Kong. Founded 
seven-person start-up 1988 
former professor computer sci- 
ence Columbia University, the 
Shaw group today has more 
than 900 employees and aggregate 
capital excess $1.7 billion. 
Our writing staff expanding 
keep pace. The successful candi- 
date will bring elegance and exac- 
titude wide range written 
material, including corporate 
brochures, advertisements, 
research reports, newsletters, 

Web sites, and user interfaces. 
Financial writing experience 
desirable, but are primarily 
interested individuals with 
superb prose style, steep learn- 
ing curve, and obsessive con- 
cern for detail. The position full- 
time and generously compen- 
sated. considered, please 
send your resume with 

cover letter via e-mail 
career@deshaw.com via fax 

(212) 403-8499. For more infor- 
mation about Shaw Co., 
please visit our Web site 
www.deshaw.com. 


Broker-dealer activity of the D. E. Shaw group 

is conducted in the United States through 

D. E. Shaw Securities, L.P, D. E. Shaw investments, 
L.P, or FarSight Financial Services, L.P, which 

are registered as broker-dealers with the United 
States Securities and Exchange Commission 

and are members of the National Association of 
Securities Dealers, Inc. 


D. E. Shaw & Co. is an equal-opportunity employer. 
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Black September 
Desert Storm 


Journalist the East 
Claude 


Claude Salhani provides rare insider’s view 
sharing with readers his extraordinary 
ney into the sagas that 
have plagued the East the last three 
decades. 


280 pages, $19.95 paper 


All the News 
Fit Print 


Profile Country Editor 
Chad Stebbins 


Stebbins “delivers gripping story that every 


reporter and news junkie can 
Weekly 


200 pages, $24.95 


Assessing Public 
Journalism 


Edited Edmund Lambeth, 
Philip Meyer, and 
Esther Thorson 


This the first book evaluate the “civic” 
“public” journalism movement, which 
the news media the information needs 
the public. gathering together integral 
commentaries the movement, Assessing 
Public Journalism provides the necessary 
framework for examining the issues sur- 
rounding this controversial subject. 


296 pages, $22.50 paper 


Harry Truman 
and the News Media 


Contentious Relations, 
Belated Respect 


Franklin Mitchell 


Harry Truman and the News Media 
counts the story once unpopular chief ex- 
ecutive who overcame the censure the 
news media ultimately win both the public’s 
and the affirmation his personal and 
presidential greatness. 


272 pages, $34.95 


University Missouri Press 
1910 LeMone Boulevard 

10 65201 

|~800—-8 28. 


Columbia. 


1894 


STANDARDS 


began doing the kind fact-checking 
nobody had insisted upon before publi- 
cation. That led the recall. 

Publish revised, corrected edition, 
address charges inaccuracy 
some other way. Robert Caro and 
Knopf, his publisher, took welcome 
approach after his heavily documented 
multi-volume biography Lyndon 
Johnson came under attack. the 
paperback edition the second volume, 
Means Ascent: The Years Lyndon 
Johnson, Caro responded critics 
adding additional sourcing references 
fourteen new pages worth. 


What Book Reviewers and Book 
Section Editors Can 


Challenge inaccuracy. 

Step scrutiny books news and 
feature pages. Time did so, and well, 
1995, when Richard Lacayo and Adam 
Cohen examined The Death Common 
Sense: How Law Suffocating America, 
Philip Howard. Lacayo and Cohen 
researched Howard’s examples, finding 
“some them are memorable, some 
wrong.” Newsweek reporting team 
investigated Kitty Kelley’s Nancy Rea- 
gan biography and dismissed her sug- 
gestion that Mrs. Reagan had sex with 
Frank Sinatra. The team also demon- 
strated that many details the book are 
dispute. 


And What Can Readers Do? 


Pay more attention publishers’ 
brand names. with ice cream cars 
colleges, possible over time 
discern differences quality which 
ones, the case publishers, work 
hard insure accuracy. Which publish- 
ers would that list? There 
real consensus the book world, and 
all publishers have something 
mixed record. But impression, 
based own reading and reviewing 
and conversations with several edi- 
tors and agents, that Little, Brown 
would the top such list, fol- 
lowed by, particular order, Knopf, 
Henry Holt, Farrar, Straus Giroux, 
and St. Martin’s Press. 

Let publishers know letter, 
mail, fax, telephone when book 
demonstrably wrong. Accuracy books 
ought everybody’s business. 


Columbia University 
New York, 10027 


INTERNSHIPS 


Applications are now being accept- 
for the fall program. Interns will 
work closely with editors wide 
range research, writing, and pro- 
duction projects. 
These positions are unsalaried, but 
interns will paid customary 
rates for any their writing pub- 
lished CJR during their tenure. 
Interns may enrolled concurrent- 
college university; they may 
also Positions are 
both part- and full-time. 
Applicants should send résumé, 
writing sample, two references, and 
letter explaining their interest to: 
Gloria Cooper, Managing Editor 
Columbia Review 
700 Journalism Building 


SUBSCRIPTION 


PROBLEMS 
INQUIRIES? 


CALL TOLL FREE 


425-7782 
(888) CJR SUB 


Subscribers outside 
the U.S. may call 


(614) 382-3322. 
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ALEX JONES 


t’s reasonable conclude from the 

recent White House Correspon- 
dents’ Association dinner that much 
the Washington press corps has 
become like the man who knows the 
price everything and the value 
nothing. That was Oscar Wilde’s defini- 
tion cynic, and the dinner was wal- 
low cynicism. 

But the vulgarity and rudeness 
this capital affair important enough 
take seriously? 

is. Buried beneath the trashiness 
issue importance journalism. 
Professional 
our most reliable banner 
hostile world, increas- 
ingly tatters. 

Gathered the annual 
spring féte the cav- 
ernous Washington Hilton 
were the elite Washing- 
ton journalism along with 
many wanna-bes. Histori- 
cally, this has been very 
high level chicken-dinner 
gathering. Entertaining, 
but not terribly. chance 
network and hobnob with 
key sources, such con- 
gressional committee chair- 
men. opportunity 
hear the president the United States 
give little speech with forgettable 
jokes about pols and about the press. 

few years ago, the association’s 
members began competing see who 
can invite the most provocative guest. 
Cabinet members and Supreme Court 
justices were displaced ogling value 
movie stars. Last year Ellen 
DeGeneres delivered the goods 
brazenly cuddling Anne Heche. This 
year Warren Beatty and Michael Dou- 
glas came; both have movies coming 
out. Vanity Fair gave the major party, 


Alex Jones the Eugene Patterson Pro- 
Journalism Duke University 
and executive editor and host Media 
Matters PBS. 


just does for the Oscars. Some 
association members proudly called the 
occasion the Oscar show Washington 
journalism. What appalling reference 
time when entertainment values are 
infecting journalism like plague! 

This year new element was added: 
bald incivility the president, apparent- 
just for the fun it. magazine, 
publication associated with the conser- 
vative Washington Times, invited Paula 
Jones one its guests. 

The Washington press corps was 
electrified with delicious anticipation 
the spectacle come. Only Monica 
could have generated greater buzz. 
She had been invited, but declined. 


Matt Drudge and Paula Jones Beltway journalism’s 1998 Oscar show 


The evening’s most eagerly awaited 
moment came when President and Mrs. 
Clinton walked into the room, while the 
Marine Band played “Hail the Chief.” 
Just expected, Paula remained seat- 
ed, did her tablemate, Gordon 
Liddy, who was another guest. 
Paula and Gordon also declined join 
the traditional toast the president. 
They had been brought there snub 
the president, and they did their job. 

The Paula Jones invitation prompted 
news stories around the country. 
broadcast the proceedings. The prospect 
public insult the president was 
even juicy enough make Edition. 
Sam Donaldson was one number 
journalists who pushed through the 
crowd Paula’s table and 
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tographed with her. later lamented 
The New York Times, “We beat ourselves 
over the head constantly panels about 
how should more serious and then 
turn around and this.” 

Why would this group journalists 
allow themselves portrayed 
such celebrity-dazzled, silly people? Why 
should the nation’s news consumers 
take their work seriously they don’t 
take themselves seriously? Why would 
these powerful journalists care little 
for the value their professional digni- 
ty? Are the journalists covering the pres- 
ident actually just bunch leering and 
sneering sophomores? their party, 
they certainly gave that impression. 

The term “professional dig- 
nity” sounds musty cul 
ture where irony and edge are 
the watchwords. But was 
that lack dignity that made 
the dinner important and 
added the public’s ever- 
sinking regard for journalists. 

Perhaps even more impor- 
tant than the public’s percep- 
tion the message that this 
group top-achieving jour- 
nalists sends their col- 
leagues outside the Beltway. 
the threats journalism, 
none less understood 

more pernicious than the 
creeping 
journalists feel about themselves. There 
hunger for leadership within the 
rank and file journalists, yearning 
for some reassurance that the work they 
has meaning and worthy. There 
need for heroes and courage and 
behavior (even small ways) that com- 
mands respect not affection. 
ext spring, when the White House 
Association din- 
comes around once more, you 
Wcan bet there will effort 
produce guest that will top Paula Jones 
outrageousness. so, the associa- 
tion’s members might consider declin- 
ing present. resurrect phrase 
not heard enough these days, maybe 
they should conclude that attending 
beneath their dignity. 


SCENE 
| 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


WOES PUMMEL 
INDONESIA MEDIA 


Dozens news outlets are closing and more hemorrhaging 
expected, but some say the press will emerge stronger 


Bangkok 

these days, 
ness reporter the daily 
Siam Post, had covered 
the real estate market 
until collapsed and took 
the Post with it. His eleven 
years journalism over, 
Suchart unloaded some 
his household goods 
garage sales before and 
another 
porter opened coffee stall 
near university campus. 
life the life reporter,” 
says Suchart, 38. “But 
don’t know when that will 
be. Who going dare 
open another newspaper?” 
Southeast Asia, Thailand 
and Indonesia, the region’s 
economic downturn has 
hurt the media even more 
than have authoritarian 
generals and politicians. 


A BOTTANG TENTANG KEMARAMAN PAK WAKTO 


DEPENDEN 

PAK 


KELOMPOK PRO-DEMOKR 


Menuju Civil 


Per 


Alternate media publications, produced defiance the 
government, also have been hit the financial downturn 


laid off. Thailand and Indonesia, the 
worst-hit countries, financial woes are 
preventing the more independent media 
from taking stronger leadership roles 
landmark political transitions. 


Thailand’s boldest papers, shows what 
stake. The English-language daily 


ship orders. Last year, the paper helped 


Advertising has vanished proper- 
companies 
founder, while the price imported 
newsprint has soared since local 
cies started collapsing last July. Across 


Southeast Asia, dozens newspapers, 


magazines, and radio stations that had 


the 1980s and early 1990s have closed 
and thousands journalists have been 
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that called “my biggest enemy.” 
proliferated during the economic boom 
more than half its 1,800 employees, 
including over 100 reporters, 


The Thai government under 


sure call election later this year. 
happens, will the first under 
new constitution designed rid Thai 
politics its chronic corruption and 
abuse power. But about 1,500 journal- 
journalists the country have been 
sacked, says Damrit Viriyakul, vice 
president the Reporters Association 
about twenty-five newspapers have 
closed, along with many magazines. The 
twelve were mostly business newspa- 
pers, but also included the 
guage Siam Post, known for crusading 
against government scandals, and the 
English-language Asia Times, which 
media tycoon Sondhi Limthongkul had 
hoped would rival The Asian Wall Street 
Journal and other Western-owned multi- 
national media. 


More bloodletting likely. the 


eight national, general interest Thai-lan- 
guage newspapers that remain, only four 
are expected survive, says Porntip 
Tantasuwan, media analyst for Merrill 
Lynch. 


The situation The Nation, one 


1992 defying the military’s censor- 


hounded him for ruining the economy 


But The Nation now laid 


WAI q 
q 
a 


executive editor Kavi Chongkittavorn. 
Jakarta Post. 
has been reduced percent. Jour- 


The number pages each edition 
nalists who once muckraked special 
The 


comes up. 


shriveled. 
parent company, 


the company. (The ceiling had been 


percent.) Dow Jones Co. doubled 
its stake, percent. The Government 
also 
percent 
that 
increased foreign ownership may one 
indepen- 


Singapore Investment Corp. 
bought new shares, retain 
stake. Kavi said worried 


day threaten The Nation’s 


other countries. 
Indonesia, the more independent 


media are hurting time when readers 
are relying them for unbiased infor- 
mation about the economic crisis and the 


anti-government fervor that sparked. 


Suchart Sawasdiyanont, former Siam Post business 
reporter, opened coffee earn living 


price newsprint has quadru- 
pled since late last year. Some smaller 
newspapers have closed; the head the 
Indonesian Publishers Association, Leo 
Batubara, estimates that percent the 
283 periodicals now circulation may 
have shut down. cut costs, most 
newspapers have slashed the number 
pages gone from broadsheet tabloid 
size. The leading daily Media Indonesia 
laid off some forty reporters and 
army-affiliated newspaper shrank 


four-page, handkerchief-size format, says 
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Nation 
media Group, recently raised funds 
issuing new shares and decided allow 


Journalists. 


Susanto editor The 


Pudjomartono, 


Those hurting include the dailies The 


Jakarta Post and Kompas (Compass) and 
beats now must cover anything that 
paper’s once-compre- 
hensive coverage Southeast Asia has 


the weekly magazine D&R, which, since 
the economic crisis began, have become 
bolder testing the limits govern- 
ment tolerance. 

The government threatened sue 
over recent cover illustration that 
mocked former President Suharto; the 
government-linked journalists associa- 
tion expelled chief editor. Still, the 
magazine went ahead and boldly covered 
the disappearances and torture dissi- 
dents and the street protests that eventu- 
ally toppled President Suharto May. 

Activists critical the new govern- 
ment have been speaking freely 
Indonesian television. The media have 
been much freer and bolder under 
newly-installed President B.J. Habibie. 
The new information minister, Yunus 
Ysfiah, has eased the draconian media 
laws the Suharto era. Ysfiah officially 
recognized the Alliance Independent 
said the government 
would longer ban publications 
decree, and that three bold news 

magazines that were banned 1994 
publish again. Restarting the 
magazines will tough the cur- 
rent economic turmoil. 

Economic woes also have hurt the 
numerous “alternative media” which 
journalists, students, and human 
rights and other non-government 


government 
ments. the same time, however, 
the turmoil Indonesia has sparked 
the appearance new publications 
put out student activists. 
Industry analysts say Southeast 
Asia’s media should emerge from 
this restructuring with better quality 
journalism and healthier business 
operations. Thailand, many the 
publications that property developers 
and other newly-rich people had started 
during the boom years were dubi- 
ous quality. Many have now gone under. 
There and Indonesia, analysts say, the 
media that surmounted political and 
financial odds press for democracy 
will later reinvigorated forces 
lead the campaign consolidate it. 
Peter Eng 
Eng, free-lance journalist and former 


correspondent, has covered Southeast 
Asia for more than decade. 
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organizations produce defiance 


REFORM’S 
KEY OMENT 


Journalists face off 
with the military 


amiable banter swelter- 
ing late spring evening 
Colombo, the capital Sri 


Lanka, turned suddenly seri- 
ous when handful journalists pressed 
their point Information Minister Man- 
gala Samaraweera inside his gracious 
home. Will you drop charges criminal 
defamation against journalists? Will you 
allow the press cover the civil war 
freely? the government serious about 
reform? 

The courtly Samaraweera told group 
Sri Lankan editors and foreign guests, 
that the government wanted work with 
the press reform repressive record 
censorship. But wasn’t ready give 
completely free press. Not yet. “We 
have have limits,” said. “The press 
has responsible.” 

the face bitter and bloody 
teen-year war waged the minority 

Tamil separatists that has claimed more 
than 50,000 lives and deeply strained the 
social fabric, keeping the press free can 
tricky business. June the mil 
itary establishment, apparently stung 
stalled offensive against the rebels 
the north the country, may have 
derailed efforts Samaraweera and 
others negotiate with the Sri Lankan 
media over constitutional protections 
for the press. imposed harsh censor- 
ship restrictions both foreign and 
local press coverage the war. 

Weeks earlier, Samaraweera had host- 
the party for press freedom advocates, 
signaling dramatic progress for the Sri 
Lankan press. The process was thrown 
into confusion the military. “If you will 
reasonable, will reasonable,” 
Samaraweera told editor the party 
who faces multiple defamation suits 
brought several government officials. 

The new defense ministry censor- 
ship rules seem certain strain rela- 
tions with press. All news organizations 
are banned from carrying uncensored 
news about military operations. The 
Free Media Movement Colombo 


government. 
journalists, academics, and activists who 


WORLD 


called the action flagrant violation 
the commitment made this govern- 
ment its election manifesto defend 
media freedom.” The Committee Pro- 
tect Journalists New York similarly 
denounced the rules. The last time the 


government attempted muzzle the 


press was 1996, but the regulations 
were eventually overturned. 

military affairs analyst Colombo 
said the moves were sign panic 
the armed forces. “This reaction 
military debacles the war,” said the 
analyst, who asked not quoted due 


the new censorship regulations. “The 


doves the government are worried 
because the censorship the hands 
the army. This great embarrass- 
ment the government.” 

unclear where the latest move 
leaves free press initiatives Sri Lanka. 
The April meeting the home Sama- 
raweera had come the end round 


talks that united all the major players 


the national press and set the stage 
for unprecedented dialogue between 
Sri Lankan media and President Chan- 
drika Kumaratunga’s People’s Alliance 
The editors, publishers, 


participated were responding deterio- 
rating relations between the press and 
government that came power 1994 
pledging strengthen constitutional 
guarantees for free press after seven- 
teen years increasingly authoritarian 
rule the United National Party. 

group hammered out docu- 
ment, with the encouragement 
allies within the government 
and opposition parliamentari- 
ans, which they hope will form the basis 
for lasting reform. The “Colombo Decla- 
ration Media Freedom 
Responsibility” seeks bring Sri Lanka 
into general compliance with 
national Covenant Civil and Political 
Rights calling for the repeal laws 
criminal defamation, the easing cen- 
sorship, and the repeal constitutional 


restrictions that forbid discussion 


particularly 
thorny topic nation torn civil war. 


The group urged the parliament 


replace tough “Official Secrets Act” 
with “Freedom Information Act” and 
pass laws that would protect journalis- 
tic sources from attack the courts. 
The group also called for the creation 
BBC-style public broadcasting service 


replace state control and the formation 
independent broadcasting authority. 
The Sri Lankan action remarkable 
for the degree which powerful editors 
and publishers joined the effort. The 
final declaration was signed the Edi- 
tors Guild Sri Lanka, the Newspaper 
(Publishers) Society, and the Free Media 
Movement. The Working Journalists 
Association expects follow suit. was 
the first time the groups had ever worked 
together. calling for change, the jour- 
nalists also drew extensive code 
ethics part their declaration, 
Organizers will present the final docu- 
ment parliamentary committee 
press reform. “We hope this works,” said 
Iqbal Athas, defense analyst for The Sun- 
day Times Sri Lanka and CNN. “This 
too important abandon. have pro- 
tect our right free press after many 
respond the weight domestic and 
international criticism against the censor- 
ship regulations and allow the press 
function freely Sri Lanka.” 
Lin Neumann 


Lin Neumann the Asia Program 


Coordinator for the Committee Pro- 


tect Journalists. 
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Phillips Petroleum ompanys Virtual Newsroom open hours day. most comprehensive site 
journalists the industry news releases, executive biographies 
ith downloadable photos and much more. And its media rela: 
prolessionals help you Story, thoroughly and accurately, your deadline 
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CANADA 
HOW GOV 
INVESTIGAT 


/ERNMENT FOILS 
IVE REPORTERS 


With all the stonewalling and petty delays, 
freedom information laws don’t work 


report the government 
Ontario, think twice. Restrictive 
Information Act “make impossible 
know what the government doing,” 
says Wayne Sharpe, head the Canadi- 
Committee Protect Journalists. 

The spirit the amendments, put 
through 1996 the province’s Con- 
servative regime, captured clause 
that lets department head refuse 
request for information the official 

finds “frivolous vexatious.” 
not vexed, she can dam the flow 
assessing new fees that put records out 
reach most news operations 
Ontario. 

One filing the Ministry Food, 
Agriculture, and Rural Affairs must have 
vexed its bureaucrats mightily: after ini- 
tially resisting request for records con- 
cerning mistreatment animals 
provincially funded laboratories, the 
agency eventually did release fifty docu- 
ments. But most the substance was 
blacked out. The Ottawa Citizen had 
some fun with that. Under the headline 
ACCESS OBFUSCATION, reproduced 
couple pages which the only words 


that could made out were: 


Access federal documents not 
much easier. Winding his term 
information commissioner, John 
Grace expressed concern about willful 
noncompliance with the Access Infor- 
now crisis proportions,” wrote 
his 1997 report. Access delayed, said, 
access denied. few officials “have 
connived thwart the right access,” 
and, because the law has “proved itself 
toothless,” conniving officials 
late with impunity. 

Grace singled out for particular 
scorn the Department National 
Defense, reporting that its officials had 


Even 


subverted journalists’ FOI requests 
altering destroying documents that 
would have reflected badly Canadi- 


forces. 


“The act has gained renown more for 
efforts bureaucrats thwart access 


than for the news stories produced,” 


says Jim Bronskill, national correspon- 


dent for Southam News who regularly 


battles for information with federal and 


Ontario agencies. 


Other provinces Alberta, British 
Columbia, and Manitoba are tight- 
ening access. When Manitoba was 


TWO PAGES HAD ALL 
THE WORDS DELETED BUT 
“FROGS 
RABBITS 

RODENT” 


revising its law, which went into effect 
this year, journalists’ group claimed 
that under the proposed legislation 
even the phone book would viola- 
tion. That clause was changed, but the 
revision made things tougher for 
tendency 


requesters. Bureaucrats’ 
towards secrecy 
lines, whether 


cuts across party 


servatives Ontario, 
Democratics British Columbia. 
Every province except 


reporters the U.S. encounter when 


they file FOI requests? Along with the 
exemptions Americans are familiar with 
national security, personal privacy 
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it’s the Liberals 
power the federal government, Con- 
the 


Prince 
Edward Island has FOI law, but 
almost everywhere journalists complain 
about officials’ stonewalling through 
delays and exemptions. Sound 
worse than the foot-dragging that 


and the like Canadian journalists 
have bigger frustration. Based Eng- 
lish precedent, access laws absolutely 
exclude “cabinet confidences” any- 
thing defined ministerial document 
sacrosanct and may kept secret. 
Using this so-called “Mack Truck” 
clause, minister can tell reporter 
even ask,” and there appeal. 

For other exemptions, there 
appeal: each province and the federal 
government have information com- 
missioner, kind ombudsman who 
can negotiate agency’s denial 
request. fact, defenders Canada’s 
progress making information avail- 
able point out that the U.S., reporters 
have such ombudsmen their only 
recourse when finally denied access 
take agency court. 

But it’s the jump access fees that 
Ontario journalists see the greater 
threat their investigations. When 


Bronskill asked the Ontario minister 


finance for documents story 
still pursuing, was told that fees for 
search and preparation time would 
come $1,260 Canadian, with copying 
costs cents page top that. 
Southam News decided there must 
some better way, and Bronskill work- 
ing it. Says he: “Fees are certainly 
deterrent.” 

Unlike her counterpart, Ann 

Cavoukian, Ontario’s information and 
privacy commissioner, doesn’t have 
problem with provincial officials’ way 
handling FOI requests. think it’s been 
experience watch the cul- 
ture government access and privacy 
grow over the last ten years,” she says. 
(The original Ontario law was enacted 
1988.) been learning curve 
government officials have become 
accustomed the idea that government 
records should made available the 
public.” 
far the curve hasn’t solved the 
problem costs. And reporters 
are worried that the federal gov- 
ernment may planning fol- 
low Ontario’s example Treasury 
Board report said the current fee sched- 
ule out date. For start, suggest- 
raising the FOI application fee from 
$25 Canadian. government 
spokesman said fees would likely 
increased part plan overhaul 
the information law. 

Mike Gordon, news producer for 


TVOntario, says he’s frustrated that 


WORLD 


journalists haven’t done much com- 


bat the increasing restrictions. and 
like-minded members 


working for more open government. 


lobbying. 


the 
Canadian Association Journalists 
intend set advocacy groups that 
will monitor FOI compliance and estab- 
lish connections among those who are 


“It’s hard get people excited about 
this,” says Robert Washburn, reporter 
turned journalism professor. “There 
core journalists dedicated inves- 
tigative reporting, and they fight 
make difference. But can’t seem 
get the industry energized after 
these changes.” 
The Canadian Newspaper Associa- 
tion has commissioned study pro- 


Announces 

THE KAISER MEDIA 
FELLOWS HEALTH 
FOR 1998 


Six journalists have been selected 1998 Kaiser Media fellows: 


Douglas Beeman, health care reporter, The Press-Enterprise, Riverside, 
Project: Assessing the health California’s evolving health care safety net and its 


implications for the nation 


Kathleen Day, business reporter, The Washington Post 
Project: The marketing prescription drugs and the economics drug pricing 


Andrew Holtz, independent television health and medical reporter, Portland, 
Project: How the news media and public health education campaigns affect health 


behaviors, specifically tobacco use 


Madge Kaplan, Health Desk Editor/Boston Bureau Chief, MarketplaceRadio/WGBH 
Project: Investigating changes the health care workforce and their impact 


health care delivery and patient care 


Josephine Marcotty, health/science Editor, The Star Tribune, Minneapolis 
transformation the treatment and understanding illness 


Joan Mazzolini, investigative reporter, The Plain Dealer, Cleveland 
Project: health care well are veterans’ medical centers serving those who 


served us? 


1999, the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program will again award six fellowships print, 
television and radio journalists and editors interested health policy, healthcare financing and 
public health issues. Applications for the 1999 program will available shortly, for 
submission March 1999. The aim provide journalists with highly flexible range 
Opportunities pursue individual projects, combined with group briefings and sitevisits 


wide range health and social policy issues. 


For more information, apply for the 1999 awards, write to: 


Penny Duckham 


Executive Director the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program 


Kaiser Family Foundation 
2400 Sand Hill Road 
Menlo Park, 94025 
e-mail: pduckham@kff.org 


The Kaiser Family Foundation is an independent health care foundation and is not affiliated with Kaiser Permanente or 


Kaiser Industries. 
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fessor Alasdair Roberts Queens Uni- 
versity check the effectiveness 
the FOI laws. And Parliament, 
back-benchers have introduced bills 
improve the federal statute. The most 
comprehensive was drafted John 
Bryden, Liberal M.P. and former 
senior news editor the Toronto Star. 


major change, ministers who 


invoked “cabinet confidences” with- 
hold document would need demon- 
strate the information commissioner 
that its release would somehow dam- 
ages the country. His bill would provide 
substantial penalties for deliberate viola- 
tions. Bryden says 130 members out 
301 have signed sponsors. But for 
pass, needs the backing his 
party leadership, and that has not yet 
been forthcoming. 


PRIOR RESTRAINT, 
WHICH ANATHEMA 
THE UNITED STATES, 

ROUTINE PRACTICE 
CANADA BECAUSE THE 
COUNTRY HAS 
FIRST AMENDMENT 


anadian journalists face other 
obstacles, many which would 
not pass muster under the U.S. 

Constitution. Broadcast journal- 
ists, for example, are forbidden use 
language that does not display 
ity problems relating sexual stereo- 
typing.” Reporters are barred from 
reporting background the case 
between the time charges are brought 
and the start the trial. Judges can stop 
company complains that proprietary 
information would revealed. Prior 
restraint publication, anathema the 
Canada 
because, its chief justice pointed out 
ruling, the country does not 


States, 


have First Amendment. 


investigative reporters, those are 
fights for another day the battle now 
pry open access records, without 
which investigations become hearsay. 
John 
John Wicklein, former reporter for 
ing, reporting, and editing coach for 


newspapers. 


| 
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KAISER 


The Wizard Money Meets the 


Lance Morrow 


have discussed the merits this splen- 
did biography personal and financial history. 
Journalists may interested the complicated 

trajectory Rockefeller’s dealings with the press, 

and especially with his muckraking nemesis, Ida Tarbell. 

Rockefeller’s financial triumphs and his media disasters 
both originated, some extent, his strange genius for 
concealment. The compulsion for secrecy 
with his mental clarity and cunning, and with his religious 
faith that God actively supervised his machinations and 
lined his pockets gesture personal approval gave 
his personality inner-directed force. built the empire 
Standard Oil with hand that was, often could 
manage it, hidden from competi- 
tors, from the public, from the law, 
and from the press. The wizard 
money mastered technique that 
magicians call “misdirection.” 

When the 
joined muckrakers and Teddy Roo- 
progressives attacking 
Standard Oil, Rockefeller knew how 
slip across state line duck 
subpoena, how vanish behind 
the walls his 3,000-acre estate 
Westchester County. the occa- 
sions when was forced take the 
stand court, would deliver 
unforgettable performance for- 
getfulness, dithering abstractedly 
that could hardly recali his 


name. 


Chernow, author two earlier 
epic studies business history (The 
House Morgan and The Warburgs) 
records the frustrations journal- 
ists trying cover the now-you- 
plutocrat-phil- 
anthropist. How find story line, plausible moral atti- 
tude with which dramatize Rockefeller? simple milk- 
and-crackers Baptist? The most gifted business administra- 
tor ever? heartless monster, working under some Faustian 
contract with Satan? the most generous benefactor the 
history charitable giving? all those? 

For years, the press simply could not get 


Lance Morrow essayist for Time and University Professor 
Boston University. 
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Senior, came known, hated and mistrusted and 
avoided the press. seemed governed canny, prim- 
itive, instinct that other people have information about you, 


TITAN: THE LIFE JOHN ROCKEFELLER, SR. 
RON 


RANDOM HOUS 


FIA PACES ¢2 
444 FACTO. DO 


they have advantage, leverage that may allow them 
steal your essence that is, your money. Rockefeller’s 
ascent, ironically, encouraged the invention investigative 
journalism, and the response almost Newtonian moral 
physics, 
reaction hype and spin. 
Chernow writes, “Rockefeller 
and his colleagues had been slow 
grasp the power the growing 
newspaper chains and mass-circu- 
magazines, which could now 
saturate the country with story.” 
the period around 1906, when 
and antitrust sentiment 
and the courts were closing 


bd 


Standard Oil, Chernow says, 
seems clear that Rockefeller’s 
press critics profited from fleet- 
ing transitional moment when cor- 
porations had not adapted the 
new media and lacked any public 

apparatus.” 
Businesses did not concede that 
journalists had any right look 
their dealings. But the face 
public outrage against monopo- 
stonewalling seemed not only sin- 
but self-destructive. After 
Standard Oil hired its first publicist, jolly, cigar-smoking 
editor the New York Herald named Joseph Clarke, 
articles began appear with titles like “The Human Side 
John long, Chernow reports, 
Clarke “was lining reporters for breezy, lighthearted 
interviews with Rockefeller, featuring game golf with 
the mogul, who obligingly delivered pithy observations 

topical subjects.” 

The turning point Rockefeller’s relations with the press 
came June 1906, when and small party family and 
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friends sailed for France aboard the 
Deutschland. article for the New 
York American, reporter William Hoster 
speculated that Rockefeller needed 
consult European specialist because 
his health was ruined. The reporter 
then booked passage the Deutsch- 
land and spied Rockefeller aboard 
ship, surprised find, “instead the 
hopeless, dyspeptic that had been 
painted, tall, broad-shouldered, robust 
man, with ruddy complexion, clear 
eyes, alert step and altogether vigorous 
manner.” 

Cherbourg, Hoster confronted his 
subject: “‘Mr. Rockefeller, have you 
ever reflected that perhaps you yourself 
may measure responsible for the 
way that you have been treated the 
Rockefeller gazed stonily 
Hoster and dug his walking stick into 
the gravel path. Then his face relaxed 
and faint smile crossed his lips. ‘So 
all fault, Rockefeller said, with 
touch sarcasm.” 

Hoster’s amazement, Rock- 

efeller invited him join the 

party and travel Com- 

piegne. “After lifetime spent 
escaping reporters,” Chernow writes, 
“Rockefeller now converted William 
Hoster into his bosom companion. 
They rambled through the forest, 
golfed, and dined together local 
hotels Sight-seeing with Hoster, 
Rockefeller might have begun taste, 
for the first time, the pleasures con- 
fession.” And the power forming 
your own image the media. 

After that, Rockefeller seems have 
lost his fear the press and noticeably 
loosened up. 1907, Leslie’s Weekly 
reported, “At the age sixty-seven 
growing out his chrysalis. For the 
first years his life, beginning 
enjoy himself. Two years ago, 
dodged newspaper men. Now courts 
them.” Rockefeller’s daughter Edith 
began giving the old man giant scrap- 
books filled with articles about himself. 

1914, when thirteen women and 
children died the Ludlow Massacre 
during strike Rockefeller coal 
mine Colorado, the Rockefeller name 
was again blackened. The family 
brought public relations man, Ivy 
Lee with mixed results. is, after all, 
difficult spin massacre. Humorist 
Robert Benchley mocked Lee for seem- 
ing suggest “that the present capital- 
ist system really branch the Quak- 
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Church, carrying the work begun 
St. Francis Assisi.” 

During the 1920s, Americans became 
giddy about money and inclined wor- 
ship those who had it. Senior gaily elab- 
orated his own myth, playing himself 
lovable coot dispensing bright dimes 
and edifying sermonettes: sweet, skin- 
flint Polonius. 

3ut the relationship between Rocke- 
feller and the press was lastingly defined 
head-on collision that occurred 


generation earlier. Just after the turn 
the century. Rockefeller encountered 
his Woodward-and-Bernstein the 
form Ida Minerva 
McClure’s Magazine the one journal- 
ist whose passionate will find out was 
match for Rockefeller’s will conceal. 

Interesting had 
occurred. “In stalking Standard Oil,” 
Chernow writes, “Teddy Roosevelt had 
more potent ally than the 
Several trends gave birth newly 
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assertive press. The gigantic trusts 
swelled the ranks national advertis- 
ers, fattening the pages many periodi- 
cals. Aided new technologies, includ- 
ing linotype and photoengraving, glossy 
illustrated magazines streamed forth 
such numbers that the era would 
memorialized the golden age the 
American magazine.” the same time, 
the turbulently competitive rise mass- 
circulation newspapers especially 
those Joseph Pulitzer and William 
Randolph Hearst encouraged journal- 
istic crusades and scandal-seeking. 

was this context that Ida Tarbell 


embarked what became astonish- 
ingly protracted nineteen-installment 
series McClure’s, running from 
November 1902 August 1905. Tar- 
bell’s work, coolly intelligent for the 
most part, withering its clarity, 
doggedly thorough, entered American 
history. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
novel, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, mobilized 
American public opinion about slavery 
the eve the Civil War, Tarbell’s 
exhaustive nonfiction crystallized the 
nation’s indignation about the great 
trusts specifically Standard Oil and 
and what Tarbell 
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indicted the trusts’ violence against 
the spirit “American fair play.” 

Tarbell one the founding saints 
investigative journalism, course. 
But Chernow argues that, “However 
pathbreaking its time 
deserving its accolades, the Tarbell 
series does not, finally, stand 
enduring piece history. The more 
closely one examines it, the more 
seems superior screed masquerading 
sober history. Tarbell committed 
numerous errors, and her work must 
cited with caution.” 

Her most celebrated and widely quot- 
charge against Rockefeller was that 
robbed “the Widow Backus” Mrs. 
Fred Backus her Cleveland 
lubricating plant 1878. simply was- 
true. Rockefeller gave her emi- 
nently fair price for the plant and 
way cheated her. But, writes Chernow, 
“The notion Rockefeller gleefully 
ruining poor widow was such good 
story, with fine Dickensian ring, 
that gullible reporters gave fresh cir- 
culation for many years.” 

arbell was not impartial 

observer; she had been born, 

Chernow notes, 1857 ina 

log cabin thirty miles from 
where Edwin Drake struck oil two years 
later begin the Pennsylvania oil 
boom. Ida’s father became one the 
independent oil producers and refiners 
who were eventually forced out busi- 
ness Standard Oil. Tarbell’s later 
journalism was driven not only her 
professional intelligence but also 
lifelong hatred Rockefeller, whom she 
unfairly conflated almost entirely with 
Standard Oil: she wrote they were 
interchangeable, which was not true. 
She conceived John monster 
and “social cripple.” 

Arguably, moral outrage sharpened 
Tarbell’s work. Arguably, moral out- 
rage distorted the work well. How 
can you objective journalist when 
you are convinced that the subject 
your work evil incarnate? Answer: 
being very careful. 

Rockefeller, for all his almost inter- 
minable life (he died 1937, the age 
97) seemed have enjoyed sort 
eerie serenity the subject himself. 
“They will know better when 
dead, Mr. Hoster,” told the Ameri- 
can’s reporter 1906. “There has been 
nothing life that will not bear the 
utmost scrutiny.” 
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WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST: THE 
EARLY YEARS, 1863-1910 


Ben Procter 


Oxford University Press 

345 pp. $30 

his the first projected two vol- 
umes the Great Showman Amer- 
ican journalism. covers the first half 
William Randolph Hearst’s life the sun- 


nier half, marked success yellow 
journalism San Francisco and New 
York, prominent cheerleading role 
the Spanish-American War, and exciting 
near-misses politics. Ben Procter, his- 
tory professor Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, does not promise completely over- 
hauled Hearst, but the dust jacket claims 
“fascinating reassessment.” has used 
previously unavailable family correspon- 
dence and has assiduously reread 
Hearst’s newspapers. Yet the figure that 
emerges familiar the quicksilver, 
spoiled-boy adult, man with 
apparent inner life; what you see 
what you get, and what you see showy 
and shallow. The book its best 
recounting Hearst’s runs for president, 
mayor New York, and governor. But too 
much space given cataloging 
Hearst’s newspaper stunts, serious and 
frivolous, and too little the sinews the 
business created and the journalists 
fostered. W.A. Swanberg’s standard Citi- 
zen Hearst (1961), which Procter amends 
secondary details cites dozens 
times, remains more rewarding. 
d 


MONITORING THE NEWS: THE 
BRILLIANT LAUNCH AND SUDDEN 
COLLAPSE THE MONITOR 
CHANNEL 


Susan Bridge 
M.E. Sharpe 
256 pp. $34.95 


participant, the creation 
the First Church Christ, Scientist 
Boston short-lived 24-hour news 
channel. surprisingly dark story. 
The Monitor Channel grew from efforts 
alleviate deficits the church’s ven- 
erable newspaper, The Christian Science 
Monitor, but the scheme provoked wide- 
spread hostility from the newspaper 
staff, from dissident factions the 
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church, and from The Boston Globe, 
which, the author charges, bore 
grudge over the dismissal the Moni- 
editor, Katherine Fanning, friend 
the Globe’s editor, Tom Winship. 
Within the church, the struggle became 
bitter that Monitor Channel staff 
members had their cars vandalized and 
their children threatened. The Monitor 
Channel finally went the air briefly 
1991 and was terminated 1992, out- 
come that Bridge calls “tragic” 
adjective that makes sense one 
accepts her claim that the channel was 
indeed brilliant. Perhaps was; was 
least serious and enterprising. But she 
also makes clear that the Monitor Chan- 
nel was brought forth the wrong 
institution the wrong time that 
was fact too much for its sponsor 
handle. Bridge has scoured internal 
records and has interviewed everybody 
involved. The result intense business 
church history, well worth reading. 


SCOOPED! MEDIA MiSS REAL 
STORY CRIME WHILE CHASING 
SEX, SLEAZE AND CELEBRITIES 


David 

Columbia University Press 

230 pp. $24.95 
his engaging book contains tale 
redemption. The writer, who has 
taught the Columbia University Grad- 
uate School Journalism, used 
prince darkness the chief the 
New York Daily News bureau police 
headquarters, where oversaw 
wrote thousands stories shootings, 
stabbings, bludgeonings, even behead- 
ings. 1990, had had his fill and left 
daily crime reporting. His experience 
now enables him reflect what has 
happened the 1990s the fatuous 
attention such criminal flotsam 
Joey Buttafuoco, the seepage tabloid 
content into mainstream news media, 
the support that sensationalized crime 
news offers for the most dangerously 
simplistic conceptions law and order. 
the end, Krajicek documents the indif- 
ference news media and politicians 
serious crime policy that is, policy 
that might reduce crime rather than 
merely expand the prison population. 
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NOT TV: TELEVISION, 
AND THE COURTS 


Ronald Goldfarb 

Twentieth Century Fund Book 
New York University Press 

238 pp. $24.95 


oldfarb, lawyer and veteran com- 
mentator issues media and 
law, offers upbeat report the sta- 
tus the courtroom after the 
wave revulsion rising from the tele- 
vising the trial. Much the work 
textbooky review court actions 
over the last thirty-plus years that have 
led the gradual opening court- 
rooms cameras. The discussion 
comes life when chronicles the 
development the Court channel, 
which views leap forward. (The 
dust jacket offers promotional quote 
from Fred Graham, chief anchor 
Court TV.) Overall, Goldfarb’s assess- 
ment brims with confidence that televis- 
ing court proceedings good for the 
courts and the public, and with opti- 
mism that the day coming when even 
the last bastion, the federal court sys- 
tem, will open television. 


IMAGING EDUCATION: THE MEDIA 
AND SCHOOLS AMERICA 


Edited Gene Maeroff 
Teachers College Press 
232 pp. $23.95 


problem with this anthology 
revealed the “and” construction 
the subtitle. The authors its fourteen 
articles had single major question 
answer, and they respond variety 
questions that might have been implied 
the stated subject: Are the news 
media hostile education? they 
have stake portraying public educa- 
tion failure? Why does television 
portray administrators such incompe- 
tents? the media mishandle educa- 
tional statistics, such test scores? 
There are hints answers, few them 
explored intensively. Fortunately, there 
are patches engaging reading, such 
the essay critic John Leonard 
his recollections teachers, pupils, and 
schools has seen prime time over 

the last thirty years. 
James Boylan 


book reports 


Denzel Washington 
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THAT COSMOPOLITAN AVIATOR 


FROM EAST THE DAWN: THE LIFE 
BUTLER. ADDISON-WESLEY. 489 PP. $27.50. 


the 1920s Cosmopolitan was maga- 
zine for forward-thinking “modern” 
young women but had general audi- 
ence well. published topical articles 
and fiction reflecting the fashionable cur- 
rents the day. that time was fabu- 
lously successful magazine, publishing 
Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, Emil 
Ludwig, and Damon Runyan, among oth- 
ers. When Calvin Coolidge decided 
explain himself, his article, “Why Did 
Not Choose Run,” appeared the May 
1929 issue. Amelia Earhart was signed 
because she was “hot” commodity doing 
the most exciting thing woman could do: 
fly. Ray Long, Cosmopolitan’s editor, was 
just jumping the bandwagon; flying was 
arguably “the” hot media topic newspa- 
pers were creating aviation sections, radio 
stations were scheduling aviation hours 
prime evening time. Now, with Amelia, 
Cosmo had the first aviation editor. 

She was presented daring, ultrafash- 
ionable, chic, beautifully dressed, and 
apparently wealthy. Photos her that 
first issue show her dressed for riding, fly- 
ing, and tennis, and, with fur draped 
about her shoulders, dressed for 
every outfit beautifully fitted, her hair 


she wearing 


bemused 
about her lips. Ray 
Long’s object was present 

her the most glamorous woman the 
moment the Cosmopolitan girl end all 
Cosmopolitan girls succeeded. 
turned her into the Renaissance woman. 

the 1920s the boyishly slender figure 
had become the object every woman’s 
ambition, and nowhere was that more evi- 
dent than the pages Cosmo. Amelia 
looked the perfect heroine the age. She 
had long legs and walked with long- 
legged, loose-jointed stride, usually wear- 
ing slacks. 

one knew that Amelia wore pants 
hide her thick ankles. Not even becom- 
ing the most famous and most pho- 
tographed woman the world assuaged 
her about her legs. 
But such was her charisma that even 
though she wore her trademark pants 
from sheer vanity, hide her ankles, 
the world’s newest fashion plate, with her 
innate sense style, she turned pants 
into fashion alternative. 


Butler, whose mother was member 
Amelia flying organization, the 
Ninety-Nines, free-lance journalist. 


VICTIM THE PRESS 


FROM BRAWING LIFE: SURVIVING 
THE UNABOMBER DAVID GELERNTER 
THE FREE PRESS. 159 PP. $21 


hen got home from the hospital 

wife gave ten-page list 
names: reporters, producers, editors, 
and what-not who had phoned with inter- 
view requests. They all wanted call 
back. Some had left detailed messages. 

started the game pro-press frame 
mind. But experience with the 
press overall was eye-opening, 
forced rethink everything knew 
about American 

big New York personality has her 
staff fax bunch letters and then 
(when, unaccountably, I’m still not interest- 
ed) treats fax over her own exalted 
signature she simply cannot imagine 


what must going through. But she 
simple fairness! make sure that for 
once, the victims are heard! It’s her duty, 
dammit, and she intends right. 
got hit with this spiel repeatedly. The vic- 
tims deserve chance speak! The vic- 
tims that’s your cue! that’s you, dope! 
from radio and people and edi- 
tors and print reporters: they all want 
back response the personality, 
politely explaining (you start seething only 
when the same thing has happened again 
and again) why person might not want 
dumped the “victim” basket. never 
heard back, but hadn’t expected to; she was 
busy and had other, less ungrateful victims 
patronize. 


Gelernter, associate professor computer 
science Yale, the author several books. 
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CHANGING THE DEBATE 


FROM MAYHEM: VIOLENCE 
PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENT 
SISSELA 
104 PP. $22 


ADDISON-WESLEY 


the press and the public stand 
gain journalists scrutinize 
their own role media violence and 
explore the obstacles that stand the 
way providing better coverage. Too 


often, journalists, like members 


many other professional groups, seek 
special immunity from outside criti- 
cism and compartmentalize their own 
work separate from larger social 
issues. the extent that they so, 
they contribute needlessly the 
sense that the dilemma between free 
speech and censorship insupera- 
ble that little can done about media 
violence, and immutable that all 
forms regulation and communal and 
individual 
threaten freedom 

the press. 
tional barriers 
the influx violent 
materials may 


crumbling, this 
does not mean 


communities, families, and individu- 
als have legitimate interests pro- 
tecting themselves against programs 
they take offensive danger- 
ous. Full-scale censorship the 
media cannot work today’s world, 
but self-censorship potent 
ever, underscoring the tensions that 
will always exist between freedom 
and self-protection whether the 
commercial, the political, the artis- 
tic arena. These tensions cannot 
adequately addressed long they 
are not freely and thoroughly debated 
their own right, rather than being 
narrowly construed forming 
insurmountable dilemma: free speech 
versus censorship. 


Bok Distinguished Fellow the 
Harvard Center for Population and 
Development Studies. 
include Lying: Moral Choice Pub- 
lic and Private Life, and Secrets: 
the Ethics Concealment and 
Revelation. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE EDITOR-GENERALS 


FROM REELECTING LINCOLN: THE BATTLE FOR THE 1864 
PRE ESIDENCY JOHN WAUGH. CROWN PUBLISHERS. 452 PP. 


¢ 


days. His law partner, Billy Herndon, remembered how 
sprawled the sofa their office read them; how splayed his 
long legs out two directions, one foot the chair, the other the 
table, and read the papers aloud, absorbing them through both the 
and the ear better remember them. nearly drove Herndon crazy. 


president, Lincoln only had time read the papers hit-or-miss 
skirmish” with them, put it. was longer the careful reader 
had been, depending the papers help him shape and distill his con- 
cept the times. now had other sources, and little time. Francis 
Carpenter, the young artist virtually living the White House that 
spring while painted the signing the Emancipation Proclamation, 
could only remember single instance when had seen Lincoln 
reading newspaper. was much more painful reading them now. 

Having responsibility for the government, the editor-generals were free with 
advice, and when was disregarded, they were just free with denunciation. Lin- 
coln came for more than his share nagging, scolding, calumny, and worse. The 
violent criticism, attacks, and denunciations rarely seemed ruffle him, they 
reached his eyes all. But Lincoln knew how important these editors and their 
newspapers were shaping opinion the North. They were the nation’s conduits 
for communicating fact, near-fact, opinion, and outright lies the country. They all 
had strong opinions, and they were plentiful, contradictory, widely read, and often 
believed disbelieved according their political biases. Lincoln understood their 
capacity for mischief. knew they mattered. 

Occasionally would joke about them. Inspecting new repeating gun that pre- 
vented the escape gas, said, “Well, believe this really does what repre- 
sented do. Now have any you heard any machine, invention, for prevent- 
ing the escape ‘gas’ from newspaper establishments?” 


incoln had been dedicated newspaper reader his Springfield 
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AND COMPANY 292 PP. $23.95. reflect the demographic our readers. 


Once, while still British Vogue, 

robably the hardest decision was having curtains made lovely 

make every month what lady who came from town called Lin- 
put the cover, which much coln and probably had not bought any 


new clothes since the end World 
War II. “You know, luv,” she said 
her North Country accent she 
was measuring the windows, “I’m 
one those people the market 


more than pretty picture pret- 
the woman the street, 
making the magazine walk 
off the newsstand itself. 
There are services that 
“market research” about 
covers, asking potential 
readers hypothetical ques- 
tions gauge their pref- 
erences (“Would you like 
this model your 


was her yea nay ques- 
tionnaire that was running 
magazine. 


Tilberis editor-in-chief 
Harper’s Bazaar. 
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Why Are Here 


Mike Hoyt 


strikes that there are certain parallels between Godzilla, 
the movie, and Content, the magazine. both cases, 
the world began hearing footsteps well advance arrival. 

This was partly due expensive promotional campaigns, 
including catchy ads the side the city bus: “His Claw 
Long This Sign” (Godzilla); “The Media’s Free Ride Comes 
Screeching Halt” (Brill’s Content). 

both cases, too, somewhat credulous press waltzed 
merrily the tune smart p.r. strategy. Tri-Star’s creature 
was presented almost Godzilla was the primordial movie 
monster (despite King Kong, Frankenstein, The Crawling Eye, 
etc., etc.). The magazine was presented had invented 
something new called press criticism (despite A.J. Liebling, 
AJR, this magazine, etc., etc.). Both projects are named after 
their central animating characters large angry reptile 
(Godzilla) and cigar-wielding lawyer (Steven Brill) both 
very good making noise and attracting attention. 

Here the parallel ends, maybe. Godzilla was not good 
its promos. The spots were fine, especially the one 
which the beast the helicopter. But the movie turns 
out kind large-scale goof. 

Brill’s Content, the other hand, looks better than 
the promotional material that landed desk, with its 
cheesy Doberman “media watchdog” and its dumb, angry 
lists Laziest White House Reporters,” “Diane 
Sawyer’s Three Sappiest Interviews”). Brill trying pro- 
mote his mass-market magazine simultaneously bashing 
and working the press will critique. Yet for the revelations 
its lead story what Kenneth Starr gave his favorite 
reporters his first issue almost certainly worth the $3.95 
cover price. 

Meanwhile, the entrance new player gives those 
out here the media-criticism vineyards chance step 
back and consider what we’re about. There are quite few 
now. When the Columbia Journalism Review began, back 
1961, Howard Kurtz was eight years old. There was 
Freedom Forum then, they tell me. Committee 
Concerned Journalists, Fairness and Accuracy 
Reporting, and forth. had the national watchdog gig 
pretty much itself. 

Now there are many journalists (and organizations) eye- 
balling the press that Max Frankel, the former New York Times 
executive editor turned yet another media critic, suggested 
recently that, “If all those people, including me, would back 
work, we’d have very good press.” suggested this yet 
another seminar the press, this one the Media Studies 
Center New York. suspect that Frankel’s tongue was his 
cheek. The media are vast, their nervous-system role 


Hoyt senior editor. 
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vital the body politic, their problems complex and serious 
these days. There plenty work share. 

Still, press-thumping all the rage now, and the criticism 
does indeed become sort background whine when 
mere table-banging and finger-wagging. The trick 
right. mind, the industrial-strength media critic has 
perform mental balancing act. One foot has planted 
firmly outside the business, for distance and perspective and 
critical edge. But the other mental foot should inside the 
newsroom, for empathy and solidarity with the men and 
women who take the job seriously. 

Most those men and women get little attention; their 
names are not common currency. Many them are under- 
appreciated and underpaid. They take extra fifteen min- 
utes midnight get the headline just so. They risk some 
capital the news meeting get better play for that dull- 
but-important education budget article. They send facile 
reporter back out for the rest the story. They balance the 
need for attention with the need for restraint. They don’t 
hide their humanity behind the First Amendment. They 
make couple more calls. 

hey work large outlets, such U.S. News World 
Report, where Penny Loeb, for example, first investi- 
gated and reported that coal companies the hidden- 
away parts West Virginia were literally slicing the 
tops off mountains and filling valleys with the rubble. She 
spent four and half months investigating, and has seen 
results since publication, including lawsuits and pending leg- 
islation aimed saving the mountains. Jami Bernard, 
the New York Daily News, whose account her own strug- 
gle with breast cancer maxing out her credit cards for 
new limestone bathroom, for instance, then throwing all 
over was frightening, hilarious, and life-affirming. 

Many more are smaller outlets, such David Voreacos 
The Record, northern New Jersey, who has produced 
multiple reports waste and corruption the blue-collar 
county Passaic, prompting resignations some cases and 
improvements others. nearby Morris County found 
doctor, barred state regulators from private practice 
“grossly deficient,” serving the only physician call for 
sixteen-hour shifts state psychiatric hospital. 

There are many more journalists like these, course. 
They are, the saying goes, too numerous mention. 

have surfeit faux-journalism now, stuff that has the 
look and feel news but really news-like product whose 
central concern profit. But also have high-quality people 
producing the real thing, day day, well out the limelight. 
There remains deep need for the kind press criticism that 
supports those people and helps them think their way 
through ever more challenging 
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